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THE NEXT MOMENT LANCE, HIS EYES ALL AGLOW, LOOKED UP INTO THE FACE OF THR ONE HE LOVED, 


BROTHERS IN ARMS. 


[A NOVELETTE] 


CHAPTER L 
COME HOME AT LAST. 


Two brother officers were standing on the deck 
of a five P, & O. steamer which was homeward- 
bound, Huish Galbraith, major of the 60th 
Cancers, had well-cut features,a trim military 
figure, and an expression that girls called “ un- 
definable,” and men “satanic.” He was not a 
‘avourite with his mess-comrades—but most | 
women liked him, and thought him “ too utterly 
‘60 too.” What he thought of other people 
Major Galbraith ly kept to himself. On 





the other hand, ot Merryweather was a | 


‘avourite with everybody, and loud were the | fellow now; or, stil! more awkward, she may | 


tion of going home on leave. It was scandalous 
that he should return to the mother country, 
without having annexed as his owa particular 
property, one of the pretty girla who said good- 
bye tohim with a tear in each eye. The fact 

t he was still a bachelor showed that he had 


much strength of character, or else that there | 


was some superior attraction in England which 
held him fast, in 
of land and sea, jor Galbraith had his own 
theory on this subject, and he was determined to 
find out if it were founded on solid fact. 

**Pon my word, Merryweather, you are not 
the liveliest companion I ever had,” he broke out 
with a laugh, after a long interval of silence, 
during which Merryweather had been lost in a 
brown study. 

“You see, when you are going back home after 
five years, it gives you something to think about,” 
Launcelot said quietly, as he re-filled his pipe. 

“ Yes, the gicl you spooned may spoon another 


ite of the intervening leagues | 


{a substantial young woman weighing fourteen 
| stone,” 

“Not the slightest chance of that,” Merry- 
weather respouded, unguardedly. “She couldn’t 
grow into astout, uninteresting woman, not if it 
were fifty years, instead of five.” 

“There is a ‘she,’ then?” Major Galbraith 
| said, with a sly smile ‘‘Let me congratulate 

you.” 

“No, no. You are too previous, She's far 
above me in every way. Pots of money, and as 
beautiful as a star,” 

As hia eyes roamed over the wide expanse of 
tossing sea, he seemed to see the lovely face of 
Ida Castleton looking at him from under the 
brim of her sailor hat. “There were tears on her 
lashez, and the slightest tremble about her pretty 
lips, And he bad kissed those tears away as they 
had stood under the apple tree, just five years 
ago—a good-bye kiss which had lived in hie 
| memory ever since, 

“Had ehe ever thought of it azain?” he 





regrets at Meerut when he announced his inten- | have changed from a pretty slip of a girl into | wondered, 
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“An heiress! By Jove! you are a lucky fel- 
low,” exclaimed the major, as he slapped him on 


the back. “You always fail on your feet 
wherever you go, What’s the name of ~the 
beauty?” 


“T shan’ tell you,” Merryweather said reso- 
lutely, already regretiing that he had let out so 
much, “There's nothing in it, really, only our 
two places joined down in Berkshire, and we saw 
each other every day in the week, and we were 
chums, That is all.” 

“Tam going down to Berkshire presently. We 
may knock up against ‘each other,” Galbraith 
said carelessly. 

“T hope we shali,” Lancelot said warmly, “T 
shall feel a bit strange at first, and it will be 
awfully jolly to bave someone to talk shop with 
pow and then. Mind you look us up.” 

“ The governor's got a new living somewhere in 
Berkshire, but I’m blessed if I can remember the 
name, If it’s near your people you may chance 
to see 2 good deal vf me, for I shan’t see the fun 
of loafing about a rectory for exer, I can tell you, 
Weare going to havea night of it,” casting an 
anxious glance to windward, “and before the end 
of it there will be fine food for the fishes, Letus 
hope that you and I are reserved fora better 
fate.” 

“Tt would be bad luck to be done for almost 
within sight of England.” 

“Who knows? Before either of us get back 
to India we may be wishing to be fifteen fathom- 
deep out of the reach of all pestering humeuity.” 

“NotI. I won't be cut off if 1 can help it 
until I've done something for the honour of a 
soldier,” exclaimed Captain Merryweather with a 
light in his eyes. 

“ Not if the fair unknown proves unkind }” 

“No, not if all the girls in England refuse to 
have anything to say ta me,” he rejoined with a 
laugh. \ 

“Ah, Merryweather, yqu are a few years younger 
than I am, and that makes all the difference, 
Come and have a game of piquet before we turn 
in ;’ and he led the way down below, 

* . * . 


\ 


Lancelot Merryweather had been intrusted 
with the charge of two vhildrem by their anxious 
mother; and he had promised to take them to 
their destination at their uncle’s, General May- 
nard’s house, near Bristol, before proceeding on 
his way to his own home, 

This would not have delayed him very much 
if he had not chanced to fell down and break his 
leg whilst in the act of saving Tommy Maynard 
froxa being run over by a train. 

He wae therefore kept a prisoner ab General 
Maynar«’s for aix long weeks, whilst bis father, 
mother, and sisters were pining tosee him, and he 


was longing to be with them, and all his old } 


friends as well, 

It was most vexatious, and he fretted and 
fumed but all to no purpose, for there he had to 
stay until he was able to move about without any 
injury to himself. 

The Maynards knew that he had rieked his life 
to save their nephew, and were determined to 
take the greatest care of him in consequence ; and 
without offending them most bitterly. it, was im- 
possible to escape from their kindly attentions. 

Bur, at last, the doctor gave his permission for 
the journey to Berkshire, and he started on 
his way, eagerly anxious to reach Greatlaads 
without any farther delay. 

A telegram arrived from his home on the day 
that he started to ask him to escort a Miss Blanche 
Mordaunt down to the Priory. 

The Maynards chaffed him much about this 
unknown young lady ; and the General, who was 
foud of a joke, offered to bet five pounds that 
Merryweather would propose to her before they 
reached their journey’s end. r > 

“She is sure to be as ugly as they make them,” 
Lancelot said with alaughy“ or my people would 
neyer have trusted me with her.” ' 

“We shall expect a full and_ particular 
account,” birs. Maynard assured him as she bade 
him good-bye, and Tommy, prompted by his uncle, 
called out, “ My love to Mra, Lancelot when you 
see her |” 

All the long way up to London Lancelot was 
thinking of Ida Castleton, wondering if she would 





receive him like a stranger, or as a long-regretted 
friend come, back at last. 

It was so likely that she would forget him, 
surrounded as she was sure to be with a crowd of 
admirers ; and if she did, what an utter blank 
there would be in his future life! In fact, al! 
the iz of this home-coming would be spoilt. 

ved ‘at Paddington, he east an attentive 
glance at all the various specimens of humanity 
who were preparing to start by the 6.30 express, 
He discovered an immensely tall woman, who was 
staring at him in a most aggressive manner, 

Terrified at the sight of her, he was meditation 
a dastardly retreat into a smoking-carriage, an 
wondering if she would have the audacity to pur- 
sue him t when a pleasant voice said,— 

“Captain Merryweather, I am here!” and 
turning quickly he saw a decidedly pretty zirl, 
small, refined, and neatly dressed in a tailor-made 
suit of grey, standing close beside him. 

He pulled off his hat in a hurry. 

“Miss Mordaunt? How stupid of me not to 
have seen you at once!” 

“You couldn’t unless you had eyes in the back 
of your head,” she said, with a demure smile, 

* But where did you spring from #” 

‘¢ From the waiting-room.” 

“ And then you make straight for me as if you 
knew me!” he saidio surprise, as he opened the 
door of an empty first-class, and stood aside for 
her to take her place, 

‘Thanks to the graphic description given 
by yoursisters, [ should have known you any- 
where,” looking straight into his good-looking 
face, with a pair of remarkably fearless eyes. 

Lancelot Merryweather positively blushed, but 
he was soon completely ab his ease, and talking 
as freely with Blanche Mordaunt as if he had 
kvown her for years. 

He could not help feeling rather out of it with 
regard to the doings and sayings of society in 
London after his long abeence in India, and Miss 
Mordaunt he now discovered was just the person 
to put him up to everything. 

The time flew eo fast that he very nearly for- 
got to get out at Greatlands’ station, 

On the platform stood two nice-looking girls, 
Mabel and Rose Merryweather, who were looking 
out eagerly for their long-expected brother, and 
who would not have given him a chance of 
escaping from them if he had wished to, 

They opened the door before the porter could 
interfere, and after a hasty greeting to Miss 
Mordaunt, threw themselves upon their brother 
and hugged him in turns, 

“You are not a bit changed, I declare,” ex- 
claimed Mabel,“ only thinner, and taller—~and 
not ong so fair.” 

* Bub he fsn’t half as much burnt as I ex- 

‘ effirmed. 

** I looked like a walking cinder when I reached 
the Maynards, but a few weeks in bed cured that, 
What trap have you brought to fetch ue!” 

There was some delay owiog to the amount of 
luggage which the young officer had brought 
home with him from India, containing amongst 
other things presents for every member of the 
family, and a good many of the villagers, 

As he came out, carrying Miss Mordaunt’s 
golf-cloak and parasol, a lady who Was seated ‘in’ 
a high dog. cart, with, strange to say, Major Gal- 
braith by her side, gave quite a dramatic start. 

“There's Lance—I’'m sure that’s Lance come 
home at last,” she exclaimed, in some agitation, 
as the colour flew into her cheeks. 

“By Jove, so it is—and that must be the girl 
he was spoons on. Neat figure, very good points 
about her,” said the Major, studying Blanche 
Mordaunt through his eye-glass with critical 
attention. “ Hasn't a thought for either of us— 
ha, ha, must be a case!” 

‘The next moment he was rearly sent out of 
the cart, for Miss Castleton, with a sudden loss 
of interest in the newly-arrived old friend, 
whisked her horse round, and drove home as fast 
aa she could, as if she were in the greatest 
hurry. 

“There goes Ida,” exclaimed Mabel in surprise, 
“What a pity! You would have liked to speak 
to her, Lance,” 

“ Wheré?. Where?” he cried, eagerly, ‘Oh! 
why did you let her go ?” 





There was such a depth of disappointment or 
rather of aggravation in his tone, that Blanche 
Mordauat knew in a moment that the girl in the 
fast: vanishing cart would be a dangerous rival. 

‘Never mind ; we are all going to the Hall 
to-morrow, 80 you will eee her soon enough,’ his 
sister, rejoined, cheerfully, i 

Lance answered nothing, and for the rest’ o§ 
the drive he seemed scarcely like his usual self. 


eee 


CHAPTER II. 
‘'rt's WELL TO BE OFF WITH THE OLD LOVE,” 


We will pass over the meeting between the 
Squire and his wife and their soldier son. They 
both acknowledged that he was just what they 
would have wished him to be—a perfect gentle- 
man, with the tenderness of a woman and the 
courage of a true soldier ; and they looked for- 
ward with certainty to the day when the 
Victoria Cross would glitter on his breast, for he 
was sure to do some deed of chivalrous daring 
if he only had the opportunity, 

A joyous party etarted for the Hall, for it was 
a glorious afternoon, And all the youte peeve 
were prepared to enjoy theraselves, celot 
had made up his miad that Miss Castleton could 
not have seen him, or she never would have driven 
off in that disdainful manner, as if she could not 
wait one minute ad s half to speak to a man 
whom she had not met for five years, 

Aa they drove up to the grey turreted - 
way, which he knew eo well, his heart to 
flutter like a girl's, A butler whom he had never 
seen before them throvgh the hall which 


had been lately enlarged and im aad ‘out 
on the terrace on the other side of the ; 
General Oastleton shook him h : by the 


hand, but his wife, who we roa to hus- 
band in all respects, except fortune, rw x 

annoyed than otherwise when told io. 
M er’s return from India, and seemed 
to that he might just as weil have stayed 


there. cae 

* And where's Ida?” be asked eagerly, 

& searching glance over the well-dressed 
Mrs. Castleton raised » res 






if his uso of ber daughter's p 
struck her as a liberty, ep Oe 
‘* My daughter is over * she q 
sry she is reg mosh ge ie i 
‘ Not too much én ) to speak to an 
friend, I hope t” he ehecerine’ ; 


snubbed, 


“You can sdarcely expect her to remember 
you after ali these years,” she said, coldly, sa she 
turned to speak to some more im 

“How d’ye do, Captain 
said a voice which sent the blood to his face in a 
rush, So you've come back after all? I thought. 
you had taken root,” 

“No; it didn’t require anyone to dig me up,” 
he began, but she interrupted him at once, 

* You play croquet, of course f We've given 
up tennis for it, ‘in here, Will you play with 
Mise Mordaunt against-——~’ 

“Why not with you!” eagerly, as he looked 
down into" Ida Castleton’s face, which (seemed to 
him the loveliest he had ever seen, 

For one instant she “hesitated, and then her 
pa hres jae 

“T never spoil sport,” s , proudly. 

A few puro later he found himself engaged 
ina game with Blanche against two strangers, 
whilst Ida Castleton strolled amongst her guesta, 
providing for their entertainment in various 
ways, ; 

The first meeting was over, and what a failure. 
it had been ! 

She had greeted him like any ordinary acquain- 
tance—as if she had seen him not later thap 
the day before yesterday, and then she had gone 
off as if she were rather glad ‘to geb rid of him! 

Was it for this that he had treasured the 
remembrance of her? Refusing to be influenced 
by any of the girls at Meerut— ming as many 
of them were, 

“Wake up, pleasé, Captain Merryweather, and 
croquet No. 2 Blue into next week.” 

As he roused himself with a start, he found 
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Miss Mordaunt looking up at him with » mixture 
of pique and amusement in her blue eyes, 

“Ten thousand pardons!” and wielding bis 
his mallet with repentant energy, be sent Blue 
flying into the next game and right up »svainst 
Major Galbraith’s legs. aa 

“ A nice way of greeting a friend!” he cried, 
rubbing his shin, “You see i've turned up 
as I said I would, My governor's place is only 
three miles from here. A beastly hole, and I 
should have died of the blues if these kind 
people hadn't taken pity on me.” 

“You heard how I was kept prisoner at the’ 
Maynard’s {” 

“Yes, and I saw how you re-appeared with the 
heiress in tow. I admire your taste, "pon my 
word,” eocking his eye-glass in his right eye and 
gazing admiringly at Blanche, who was. dressed 
in a white muelin over a silk under-skirt, with 
pale blue ribbons round her waist, az well. as 
round her slender throat. 

“That's not the heiress,” Lancelot exclaimed, 
in a fever lest the remark should be over- 
heard, 

“@olden hair, golden charms,” murmured the 
Major. “Lucky dog, as I always said you 
were |” 

“And why is Captain Merryweather euch a 
hucky dog?” inquired Miss Castleton, as Lance 
walked off, being urgently appealed to by his 
partner to decide a knotty question. 

“ Because his heirese is better looking than 
most,” 

“ Where did he pick her up ?”’ she asked, with 
a slight frown, 

“Can't say ; but it's an affair of long standing. 
He could think of nothing else when we were 
nearing home,” the major said, in all good faith. 

“ She has been down here often enough, but 
that was always when he was away,’ Miss 
Castleton said, looking puzzled. 

“ Where they tet, or how they met, I‘ can’t 
pretend to say, but T know I chaffed him no end, 
as we were steaming up the Channel.” 

‘Years he was a nice boy,” she said, half 
to herself, “Whats pity!” 
ve hat’s @ pity?” Galbrafth asked, in sur- 
prie, : 

“Oh, nothing,” hastily—“ only old friends are 
such dreadful bores. You can’t remember where 
you left off with them, and you don’t know how 
to begin again, I go in for new acquaint- 
snces for the future!” 

“ Delighted to hear it,” with a low bow, “And 
home r: new acquaintances develope into old 
friends?” 

* T shall take b care to drop them,” 

“Then I shall have to wait till.you pick me 
up again, Please hurry up!” 

“T have not dropped you yet. You are in the 
first stage,” shedlaughed a little as she said: it. 

“T don’t know whether I am to be flattered or 
uot,” the Major said, rather ruefully, . 

“ Jusb as you like,” carelessly. She moved away 
as ehe spoke, ond Lancelot’s eyes followed her as 
she went, Bat he was tied to his game, and he 
could not possibly go after her, as he was longing 
to do, and he the croquet-players all 
ab the bottom of the sea. 

All the rest of the day it seemed to him that 
Ida Castleton purposely avoided him. When he 
asked if he might take her into the cold collation, 
she said she was going in with Major Galbraith; 
when he begged earnestly to give him the 
first dance, she gave a short laugh as if the 
penal hige told him that she never 

passed on other people’s preserves, He could 
hot understand ‘what te meant, but as ill-luck 
would have it, he did dance the first dance with 
Blanche Mordaunt, and Ida, who watched them 
from behind her fan, was colder than ever in her 
manner when he next came across her. 

“Why don’t you ask Ida to dance?” Mabel 
*aid, in a low tone, when the evening waa half 
over, and she Bat herself down for a moment's 
rest close to the spot where her brother was 
leaning against the wall, ° 


"But she doesn’t—I know she doesn’t. She | 
was 80 anxious'that you should come home in | 
time for this very party.” 

“She has a fine way of showing her interest,” 
he said, sarcastically. 

* Have you quarrelled with her?” anxiously. 

"TY haven't had the chance,” with a short 
laugh, “ There’s Miss Mordaunt without a part- 
ner. I suppose I ought to provide her with 
one, 

Blanche welcomed hira with 9 delighted smile. 
She had been watching the course of events with 
shrewd eyes, and she knew as well as if she had | 
been told that Captain Merryweather only paid | 
her go much attention because Miss Castleton 
would have nothing to say to him. But 
even then she was very glad to have him, for 
he was certainly the best-looking man in the 
room; and from her own point of view the most 
interesting. Blanche was a flirt, and she always 
had regarded nice looking men as her especial 
prey, so she made herself very agreeable to 
Lancelot Merryweather, and did not let him go 
again ina hurry, They looked happy enough as 
they_waltzed together, and afterwards sab in 
what Ida had called a “ flirtatious corner,” to 
recover from their exertions. And she, looking 
on with mistaken eyes, wished that Lance had 
stayed out there beyond the seas instead of 
coming back to be a plagne and a worry. 

Soon afterwards, when an extra had been de- 
manded, the band struck up an old favourile 
which was the last waltz they had danced to- 
gether before he started for India, Involuntarily 
their eyes met across the wide extent’ of the ball 
room ; aud as if under a compelling spell, he 
crossed the room and asked for that dance, look 
ing etern and almoat defiant as he stood before 
her. Again she hesitated for the second time 
that evening, Every note of the music reminded 
her of that last evening so long ago, when they 
had bidden each other good-bye wiih tears, and 
he had stolen a kiss as they stood under the old 
apple tree fn the kitchen garden, “ But what was 
the good of reinembering when he had for- 
gotten !” slie said to herself, with a sudden re- | 
vulaion of feeling, and again her face hardened. 

* Don’t you remember?” ‘he asked in a low 
tone, 2s the music seemed to take up hie cause 
and plead it for him. 

“T have learnt that long memories are incon- 
venient things, Captain Merrywesther, and I 
mean to remember nothing,” she said coldly, 
though her lips were trembling. 

“Women generally manage that. sort of thing 
better than men,” almost fiercely. 

“You've set me the example, at all events,” 
she returned quickly, as ber pale cheeks flushed. 

It” in angry surprise. ‘‘I'’ve forgotten 
nothing—absolutely pothing, ” 

‘Then the sooner you do so the better,” she 
said with decision, as her eyes flashed, “' 'Thore’s 
an old sovg I’m reminded of, — 


t* Tta's well to be off with the old love, 
Before you are on with the new.” 


At that moment Major Galbraith came up, 
and without a word she accepted his arm. 

Lance, utterly mistaken as to her meaning, was 
Misguided enough to think that the Major was 
the new love, and he himself the discarded old 
one, and his heart felt as if it would buret with 
rage and disappointment; but he made an 
immense effort to hide his feelings, for the sake 
of hia own self-respect, 

*T will take the hint,” he said with a low bow, 
and without another word he walked straight 
out of the open French window into the fragrant 
darknees of the garden, his hasty ateps pursued 
by the tender notes of “ Adoration,” so full. of 
the memories of that lost long ago. 

And oa tg ong: og Hh age may gear 
8 pry" large eyes. He did not 
look at all like the happy lover going back to the 
one he loved best ; and yet there was no reason 
why he should marry that Miss Mordaunt if he 
did not want to, so of course he did, she ended 
abruptly with an impatient sigh, 





fs. won’t have any thing be aay to me,” he 
panty: — can't help it if she pre- 


CHAPTER. Itt, 
‘rt KNEW YOU WOULDN'T FORGET MR,” 


THERE was one person who was perfectly 
satisfied with the events of that evening, and 
that was Mrs, Castleton, She had really been 
afraid from his demonstrative manner on bis first 
arrival! that young Merryweailer, as she called 
him, meant to make a dead set at her daughter ; 
and ehe had much higher views for her. He 
had surprised her, however, by not paying much 
attention to Ida, and she had already decided 
that her fesrs were groundless, so thab she 


| allowed herself to be tolerably friendly the next 


time she met him. 

The bright weather formed an excuse for 
many pleasant gatherings. Lancelot Merry- 
weather was made welcome at every house in the 
neighbourhood, and every girl lavished her 
brightest smiles upon him, except the only one 
whose smile was of value to him, Wherever he 
went it wae always ihe same, She seemed as if 
she positively hated him, and on all occasions 
contrived to avoid him as much as possible, 

On the other hand Major Galbraith was said to 
aluoet live at the hall. As he was presumptive 
heir to ap earldom, the mistress of the house 
looked kindly on him ; snd Ida found him very 
useful as a shield against other unwelcome atten- 
tions. She forgot that this Major was probably 
made of quite as inflammable materials as 
Lancelot himself, 

Lost in a dream, she got into a habit of letting 
him go about with her wherever she went, till 
Galbraith, who had begua by admiring her 
fortune and ended by adoring herself, began to 
think that if he could summov courage enough 
to propose, she would be overjoyed to accept 
bim. : 

They were st a picnic, and the Major was taking 
a stroliion purpose to enjoy a meditative smoke, 
His meditations were of the most cheerful kind. 
In imagination he saw himself for once in his 
life with all his debts paid, and the prettiest 
worao in all England for his wife, In the 


| midst of these castles in the sir, he came upon 


Merryweather leaning over a gate on the con- 
fines of a wood in the most dejected of attitudes. 

“Well, old man, what’s up?” he exclaimed, 
in a tone of cheerful remonstrance. “ Has the 
hefress proved unkind ¥” 

Lancelod faced round upon hirn fiercely. 

‘Don’t talk such humbug to me. You've done 
your level best to supplant me from the first,” 

“IT? you are madi” in intense surprise. 
“T’ve scarcely exchanged a dozen words with 
her.” 

“You seem glued to her side, 
give a fellow a chance.” 

‘“f don’t know what you are driving ut,” not 
looking his brother officer in the face as he made 
the assertion. “If I leave you undisputed 
possession of Miss Mordaunt, you've nothing to 
complain of.” é 

“Great Scott! As if I wanted anything of 
the kind, or cared a hang for it,” 

“No good to back out of it like that!” the 
Major exclaimed, chaffingly. ‘Why, you posl- 
tively raved about her on board the steamer.” 

“T never know of her existence,” opening his 
eyes wide. “Do you mean to say, Major, that 
you do not know whom I was talking of? And 
can you deny that you have been trying to get 
in my way ever since }” 

“Two questions at once. I certainly thought 
that the golden-haired charmer was your heiress 
when I enw you arrive together at the station.” 

“And you have thought so ever since?” 
looking hard at his inscrutable face, 

Major Galbraith gave a short laugh. 

*’Pon my word, I've been so engrossed with 
my own affaira that I have not thought of you ab 
all, But let us go back to the others, We are 
wasting our time here.” 

He hurried away, for he was anxious to change 
the subject ; and, spying Miss Castleton’s white 
dress in the distance, he made for it as straight 
a8 an srrow, 

She looked beyond him to the more boyish 
figure just emerging from the shadow of tho 
wood, 


You neve 





Lance came slowly forward, but when he saw 
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the Major already in possession, he turned sharply 
round and threw himself on the grass at the feet 
of Miss Mordauat. 

Ida drew a deep breath like an angry sigh, 
and turned immediately, with one of her brightest 
emiles to the Major. 

“We must do something to ean our tea, 
Shall we have a rave on the river-—a sculling 
match }” 

“ Oapital! if we can get two. boate up at 
Dering’s of the same weight and size,” 

“Four boats, I mean to row ; Mies Mordaunt, 
I suppose, can take an oar; you, aud Captain 
Merry weather.” 

‘“‘ And what is to be the prize ?” 

“I can’t imagine. You see we've brought 
nothing with us.” 

Major Galbraith’s bold eyes fixed themselves 
on the girl’s delicate face. 

“If I were cortain of winning, I should not go | 
far to seek the prize.” 

“Who will win—tell me!” she said, eagerly. 

“ Merryweather, as sure as fate. He can beat 
us all into a cocked hat, Let him ask Miss 
Mordaunt for the rowe she wears; that wil! be 
his object of desire, 1 suppose,” he said, men- 
daciously. ‘“ And you, give me that bit of faded 
jessmine, and I'll treasure it like the Kob-i-noor,” 

“Tf you happen to win? No; we won’s fix 
avy prize at all,” with sudden caution, “ Now, 
you go and tell the others, and I'l) send to 
Dering's.” 

“] think we had better walk up to Dering’s, 
and make that our starting-point, whilet this 
leafless old tree,” looking at one which grew close 
to the bank, “shall be our winning-post.” 

‘The necessary arrangements were soon made, 
and the rest of the company said that they 
should watch the race with the greatest interest : 
and several proposed small bete on the merits of 
the candidates, 

“Lance is sure to win,” Mabel said, con: | 
fidently, ‘for he has been accustomed to the 
river from a boy.” 

But Lancelot Merryweather felt as if anybody 
might win for all he cared ; for there was Ida 
Castleton walking on in front with Galbraith, as 
a matter of course, whilst he was left behind, 
equally as a matter of course, with Miss Mor- 
daunt, 

His heart was bursting with rage and jealousy 
ag the Major made all the arrangements, and 
seemed to consider himself privileged to be the 
only person to wait on Mies Castleton. 

After much delay they were all seated in their 
respective light crafts. 

be ladies were given a start of a hundred and 
fifty yards to make up for the disadvantage of 
sex ; and Captain Wilmot, one of the gueste at 
the Hall, waved his straw hat in the air, and 
shouted,-— 

“ Of!” ‘ 

Off they went, Lancelot bending forward and 
sculling in a manner worthy of his old reputation 
ia the eight at Eton, whilst the Major, completely 
out of practice, made tremendous exertions, and 
got on abt a tolerable pace, Ida coming next, and 
rowing .o a workmanlike style, whilst Blanche 
Mordaunt kept pretty even with her, her pink 
cheeks flushing into crimson with her energetic 
efforte 

It could not be an exciting race for the result 
was never doubtful, butit afforded great amuse- 
ment to the spectators, who kept chaffing Gal- 
braith and telling him to hurry up, when he wea 
already straining every muscle, 

Lance shot ahead, and saw the winning post 
close within reach, but he was growing uneasier 
with every stroke, for he could see no trace of 
Ide Castleton. 

There was the Major skirting round an islet, 
aod behind him came Blatiche Mordaunt still 
rowing very pluckily, her sailor-hat nodding over 
her eyes, and a trail of fair hair hanging down 
her back, bub Ida was nowhere to be seen. 

To give up the race was unlike her, and yet if 
she were getting along all right, why was she so 
far behind the others ’ 

There was a shout of applause from the small 
crowd on the bank, and he saw that he had won 
the race without knowing it. 





fn answer to the ladies whose white handker- 


chiefs were fluttering in congratulation, he etood 
up in his boat and raised his hat, then sat down 
quicklyand turning round rowed back by the way 
he had come, past the Major who was still strug- 
gling on to come in a respectable second—past 
Blanche Mordaunt who gave him a glence of 
amazed inquiry—on and on till he mei a boat 
drifting down towards him, at which he stared 
with a chil) of sudden terror. 

It was a boat just like his own, and he felt 
certain that it was the one in which Ida Castie- 
ton was seated only a few minutes ago. 

He gave the boat a push so asto run it into a 
creek, having no wish to dslay himself by takizg 
it on with him ; and then rowed on more slowly 
in spite of hie growing anxiety, casting anxious 
glances into every tuft of rushes. 

If she were not gone from him for ever, hidden 
away under that mass of hurrying waters, she 
must be somewhere about concealed from sight 
amongst the alders and reeda. 

How terrified she must have been when she 
felt the boat go from her, and she was left to 
struggle as best she could to land and safety 
without a single band stretched out to help her ! 

And they bad all gone on ahead in careless 
forgetfulness, engrossed in the interest of a paltry 
race | 

He classed himself amongst the rest, but he 
had thought of her, and missed her—and because 
of that he was here now, looking miserably to 
right and left, his fears growing as he saw no 
sign of her, , 

A deep silence seemed to have fallen on the 
river, broken only by the ewieh-ewish of the 
waters, or the flight of a bird on the wing. 

‘* Lance—Lance—I'm here |” 

Did the voice drop from the clouds} ‘The 
colour rushed to his face, his heart gave a bound, 
and ina moment he ran the nose of his boat 
into a bed of rushes, aud with his eyes all a-giow, 
looked up into the face which he loved better 
than any other, 

“ Now steady,” he said most unsteadily, as he 
clasped her hand tight, and helped her most 
sv into the narrow limits of the small 

iff. 

When she was established there in tolerable 
safety, and he tried to squeeze some of the 
water out of her dripping skirts, feeling in such 
an excited over-wrought condition that he could 
hardly keep from taking her in his arms, and 
thereby capeizing the boat without a doubt, she 
told him how a boat which was racing with 
another had run. into hers and upset it, 

‘Didn't the wretch stop and pick you up?” 

* He only abused me for not getting ont of the 
way,” with a little agitated Jaugh. 

“Let me come across him, and I'll soon pitch 
him into the river to see how he likes it,” fiercely, 

** He saw that I had scrambled into the rushes, 
so he knew that I shouldn’t drown.” 

ey nice position, with no means of getting to 
land !” 

“Bub I knew you wouldn't forget me,” ina 
low, treraulous voice, with downcast eyes. 

** You knew that!” leaning forward ow his oars. 
“Then you haven’t forgotten that once you and 
I were friends |” 

Tears were running down her cheeks, she scarcely 
— why ; but she tried in vain to keep them 
baok. 

She only knew thad she felt most idioticaily glad 
that it was this fsithless Lancelot Merryweather 
who had rescued her from an unpleasant posi- 
tion, and net the devoted Major. 


“Tda, speak tome,” he said eagerly, with his 
heart in his voice, “tell me why you hate me 
now ?” 


**Hate you? LTonly wish I could,” she cried, 
excitedly. ‘‘But when 1 think of old times, 
when I remember how it was always, you and [ 
together, in cricket, rounders, boating, or any- 
thing, then——” 


He listened, scarcely believing his ears, whilst | 


delicioue joy filled his heart. She loved hiv still, 
and all her hateful coldness had been nothing 
more than acting. 

In one moment all would have been made 
right between them ; but juet then the Major’s 
voice startled them, as his boat glided up beside 





~ 


theirs, which had not been hurrying at all, and 
he called out,— 

“Found at lash! I've been in despair, and 
Miss Mordaunt in byeterica ;” and in the depths 
of hig heart Lance wished them both in Kams- 
chatka, as his first and best opportunity was torn 
from him in this ruthless fashion. 


CHAPTER IV. 
IN THR MIDDLE OF THE BALL, 


In the highest spirits Lancelot M ther 
put on his white tie and evening coat for Lady 
Colville’s ball, sd et ald 

He looked the re of an English gen , 
and though he rot em paltry vanity he wasthankful 
to be tall and strong—-at least, with no personal de- 
formity.. A handsome face he thought of but 
small account in a man. 

‘* Here is a button-hole-for the hero of the 


da’ ! ” 

Blanche Mordaunt met him at the bottom of 
the stairs with a gardenia and a y of maiden- 
hair, neatly fastened together with silver wire, 
which she held out to him. 

* Put it in,” he said. with a grateful smile ; and 
as she willingly complied he !ooked down at her 
golden head appreciatively, ad in the exuberance 
of his feelings passed hie band over hers and 
pressed it gently. 

It waa not quite the right thing to do, if he 
meant the girl to think nothing of his attentions ; 
but what made it worse was that he was abso- 
lutely thinking of that other girl, and it was she 
not Blanche, on B brought that look of rapture into 
his eyes. 

ee Ahem '™ 

Both started violently as if they had been 
caught at burglary at least, There stood Major 
Galbraith in the wide open doorway with a note 
in his hand, and an erpression of unconcealed 
amusement on his face. 

“T beg your pardon,” he gid, in a tone that 
irritated Merryweather beyond measure ; “ but I 
yolunteered to do postman’s work for Mrs. 
Castleton, She is overwhelmed with gratitude 
to you for having flown to the aid of her daughter. 
I won't disturb you any longer.” 

Before Lancelot could thank him he was gone, 
hurrying back in a great hurry to tella wonderful 
piece of news to Ida Castleton during the long 
dinner, or lengthy drive that would follow it. 

Blanche looked up at Lancelot’s clouded face, 
then alrily led the way into the drawing-room, 
humming « waltz as she wend. 

She did not see that there was anything to 
make a fuss about, and if the Major intended to 
spread it abroad that she was going to marry the 


.| Squire’s only son, that would not matter at all, as 


she meant to be engaged to some one before the 
next week was out. } 

A heavy presentiment of evil took all the joy 
out of Lancelot’s beard, and it was in a state of 
nervous apprehension that he walked with the 
rest of his party into the brilliantly-lighted 
drawing-room at Colville Park. 

Lady Colville, the widow of the late Baronet, and 
of the mother of the present one, received her 
guests with a profusion of smiles. 

She made uo difference between any of thera, 
intimate frienda and bowing acquaintances were 
al! put on the same footing for this one evening. 

But when she shook hands with Lancelot 
Merryweather it struck her that here was some- 
thing quite out of the ordinary. She liked his 
handsome face, and tall, ‘well set-up figure, and 
she eaid with a queer little amile,—- 

“So you've come over from India to play havoc 
among the girls,” ; 

‘ The other way up, Lady Colville,” 

She shook her head, _ 

“ Be quick and take your pick, time goes very 
fast.” 

Lancelot meant to take his pi.k that night if 
he only got the chance ; but something had gone 
wrong with the harness, which caused a long 
delay on the road, so that by the time they 
arrived, dancing was in full swing. 

Ida Castleton, looking lovelier than ever, was 
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dancing with the master of the house, who seemed 
to be perfectly satisfied with his position. 

Lance once more felt sure that after her strange 
avowal in the boat, he had only to show himself 
to be most cordially welcomed. All his fears 
had vanished, and his eyes followed her graceful 
figure as ‘she went in and out through the 
revolving crowd, in eager haste for her recogni- 
tion, She did not seem to see him, though he 
was conspicuous enough as he leant against the 
frescoed wall; and when he at last made his way 
to her, aud asked with some confidence for the 
next waltz that she could epare him, ice is warm 
compared to her reception of him. She looked 
away from him across the crowded room as if 
anyone in it were more interesting than he, and 
eaid chillingly,— 

“You are too late. My card is full up.” 

“But you knew I was coming,” he exclaimed 

n dismay. “ One of the traces broke—and we 
were delayed for ages,” 

“What a misfortune!” ironically. ‘ Lucky 
that you were in no hurry.” 

“No hurry!” he repeated. “I was wild at 
being sto x 

“How ebsurd | when you had such a pleasant 
companion, Ah! Major Galbraith, is this our 
dance ¢” 

“But surely you will give me one?” standing 
straight before her, as she rose from her seat. 

I bave kept my whole card empty.” 

“Then ask Mise Mordaunt to fill it,” she said 
quickly, as she took the Major's arm, and without 
another word she left him, 

Merryweather stood still as if he were stunned. 
What had happened to change her so completely ¢ 
If Galbraith had tried to make mischief he could 
only have said thab he saw Blanche Mordaunt 
putting a flower into hie button-hole ; but what 
of that? Hundreds of girls did that eorb of 
thing every day, He was indignant, as well he 
might be, Had she tried to focl him in the 
boat, when she told him with tears in her eyes 
that she knew he couldn’t forget her, and that 
ehe could not hate him it she tried? Did she 
think that he would always be content to be 
thrust aside for Galbraith? She wae very much 
mistaken if she did, All the pleasure of the ball 
was spoilt for him, He was fonder of dancing 
than most men are at the present time, but the 
chances are that he would have stood for ever 
likea note of exclamation against the wall if Lady 
Colville had not tapped him with her fan, and 
rallied him on being there for use as well aa 
ornament. He told her courteously that he was 
completely ab her service ; but when he looked 
round to find a partner he saw that Wlanche 
Mordaunt was waltzing with s Captain Wilmot 
who seemed completely captivated, and that all 
his special friends, as well as bis two sisters, were 
disposed of. Presently Lord Colville came up to 
him, and took him away on to the terrace, 

“Tsa’t ita nuisance!” he said in a low voice, 
“those confounded pcachers are at their old 
game in the west coppice again. I suppose they 
took it for granted that we should be too much 
occupied to think of them,” 

“You can’t go, of course,” rejoined Lancelot 
eagerly, “but if I can be of use to your keepers 
Pll be off like a shot.” 

“It wouldn’h be an awful nuisance to you, 
really ¢” 

‘A treat, a downright treat,” he said, quite 
— for aagthine A the shape of a fight 
was welcome to in resent exagperated 
condition, . 

“Then come along, by all means. [ shall take 
a revolver, and I can lend you another, for, mind 
you, there will be no play about it to-night, but 
grim earnest, 

“ But surely you can’t be — ts 

"Dash it all, do you think that anything would 
keep me away from a scrimmage }” 

They put light coats over their evening things 
and slipped out by the back door; celob 


borrowing a heavy stick in preference to tae Fiscount co ld reach him. 


Directly ho pet h 
irectly he got out into the open his spirite 
began to rise. 


The night was very dark, each clump of trees 
looked black as sable plumes, and the wild wealth 


amon 


“ This way,” whispered Lord Colville, taking 
a foot-path which led direct to an old yew-tree, 
which was to be the place of rendezvous. The 
huge fronds of fern kept all light and air away 
frora them, and they were nearly stifled as they 
hurried along, making as litt!e noise as they 
could, and not able to smoke lest the light of 
their cigars should be seen by the sharp eyes 
which were certain to be.on the watch. 

The slightest tincture of danger made Lance- 
lot forged all his sentimental troubles in a 
moment, as he plunged through the sea of ferns 
and heard the rabbite scudding away in a sudden 
scare, or the deer breaking through the under- 
wood and raising antlered heads above the leaves 
in quick alarm. 

He forgot that Ida Castleton was probably, 
even now, listening to the flatteries of his own 
brother officer, and proving herself unworthy of 
the devotion which he had lavished on her for so 
many years. 


space, in the centre of which stood a torn and 
rugged yew. Under its branches there was a 
group of keepers with their underlings, After a 
few whispered words they separated, all starting 
by different ways for the same converging polnt. 
“You stick close to me,” said Lord Colville, 
in a low voice, “and I'll follow Wetherhead.” 
They stole on as coftly as burglars, making no 
Boise except when a dry stick broke with a 
snap, or dead leaves rustled under their hasty 


The sound of the sharp crack of a gun on the 
edge of the coppice startled the head-keeper 
into a hasty oath, He darted forward, and 
scrambling over the hedge, like a dog, he laid his 
heavy hand on the shoulder of a siinking form 
and held him fast, 


work before the keeper silenced it, for the next 
moment several men, dimly seen in the darkness, 
sprang forward as if to get over the hedge, but 
found their escape barred by Lord Colville and 
Captain Merry weather. 

Wetherhead blew bie whistle and the rest of 
his band drew in, making a complete cordon 
round the entrapped poachers, 

Finding themselves in a desperate position, 
and knowing that they must get away ab all 
hazards if they wished to have another day of 
liberty, for the magistrates were prepared to 
make an example of them, the poachers turned 
upon their assailants ferociously. One keeper 
was bowled over by such a crack on his skull 
as might have broken an ox’s head, and then 
there was a general méléc, 

The most daring of them all flung himse!f on 
Merryweather, bui found to his surprise that Le 
had met his match, 

It was a grand wrestling bout between the 
two men in the dim light, but it was about to 
end to the disadvantage of the poacher, who hit 
blindly without an atom of science, when a shot 
rang out aboye the long-drawn breaths and 
emothered oaths, and down, amongst the 
withered leaves and broken bracken, sank Lance- 
lot Merryweather, the sudden rage dying out of 
his eyes, the strength going from his muscles, 
aud every bounding vein checked in ils course 
except where the red blood oozed from the 
wound, 


CHAPTER V, 
“30 HORRIBLY LIKE A FUNERAL!” 

Lorp Corvittg, when he saw Merryweather 
fall, made a dash at the man who had fired the 
shot, 

“ Murderer!” he cried, between his clenched 
teeth, and sprang like a tiger on his prey, but 
James Mervyn was too quick for him. 

He knocked down young Wetherhead—the 
keeper's sou—and got clear away before the 


Swift-footed as ahare he hid himself first be- 
hind one tree-stem and then another, dodging 
his pursuer so cleverly that he got back again 
his friends with his’gun re-loaded, and 
himself untouched. 





of bracken only a shade lighter, 


now,” he shouted, and another shot was fired 
which grazed Wethe: head’s ear, and would have 
injured him severely if he had not chanced to 
duck his head on one side as the shot sped past. 

**You shall pay for that, you dirty hound,” 
the head-keeper cried fiercely, and down went 
the poacher with one or two men atop of him, 

Lord Colville, with panting chest and flaming 
eyes, waa standing over a second, holding his re- 
volver to the man’s throat, and telling Lim that he 
would shoot him like a dog if he budged au inch, 
whilst all around went on a desperate fight, and 
two mongrele~~a lurcher and a spaniel—kep> up 
a volley of short sharp barks, excited beyond 
measure, but not understanding this sort of 
sport ad all. 

Io the darkness two of the poachers managed 
to get away, but six others were captured in a 
more or less damaged condition, and Wether- 
head was tolerably satisfied with tle night's 





Presently they emerged on to an open grassy | 


The boy gave a half-uttered cry which did its } 








work, 

Now came the time for counting the cost, and 
as Lord Colville knelt down by his friend, he felt 
that the cost was immeasurably too great, 

The handsome young face had lost every shade 
of colour, and the well-cut features wore an 6x- 
pression of great sternness, natural to a soldier 
who falis on the field of battle. 

There was blood on his white shirtfront, showing 
that the shob had entered on the right aide of 
his chest, and the young Viscount looked up into 
the keeper's rugged. face, afraid to ask, yet long- 
ing to know, what he thought of the case, 

‘We'd beat get the gentleman up to the 
house as soon as may be,” Wetherhead said, 
gruffly, but he was rather puzzled how to manage 
it 


There were the six prisoners to be conveyed to 
the police-station under a proper guard, and this 
left only afew to support the hurdle on which 
the wounded man was to be carried. 

'* Now look ’ere, you scoundrels,” Wetherhead 
said in an argumentative tone, ‘If this gentle 
man dies, one of you wi'l swing for it. There's 
no manner of doubt as to that, so we'd best give 
him every chance we can for your sakes-~as well 
as his. We must get him into bed, and under a 
doctor’s eye——” 

“Qh, take him off and hold your jaw,” ex- 
claimed James Mervyn, with fierce impatience, 
looking up as well as he could with his bandaged 
eyes. ‘ You'd be glad to make us swing, bub we 
won't give yer the chance if we can help it—so 
get along with you;-and we'll go like a ilock of 
lambe to the station,”’ 

* The flock of lambs,” under the charge of as 
many men as could be spared, or were still effici- 
ent enough to be of use, after belag severely 
knocked about, went off in one direction, whilst 
Lancelot Merryweather wae carried slowly and 


| with difficulty across the park which he had 


traversed in such splendid health only an hour 
or so before, 

In order to reach the side entrance, they were 
obliged to bring him through a small gate rather 
dangerously near the front cf the house. 

Lord Colville was naturally anxious to escape 
observation, for if anyone caught sight of the 
small procession, with the apparently lifeless 
body stretched on a hurdle, the wildest panic 
might ensue, and terrifying reports reach thé 
ears of some of the party from Greatlands, 

Merryweather’s absence from the ballroom 
had excited Miss Mordaunt’s indignation. He 
was uncommonly rude, she considered, fur he had 
gone away without once asking ber for a cance. 
Other people had been kinder to her, or else sho 
might have sat on one of the seats in the corners 
of the ball-room like a disconsolate wall- flower, 
But as it happened—-no thanks to him—she had 
enjoyed herself very much, and she was now 
sitting at the end of the terrace with Captain 
Wilmot looking as happy as a pretty girl who 
knows she is admired, is wont to feel, 

Ida’s large eyes travelled round the bail-room 
as if in search of somebody who was missing. 
She knew that she had offended Lancelot Merry- 
weather almost beyond forgiveness, and that he 
waa not likely to give her the chance of refusing 
him again ; and yet woman-like, she wanted him 
to come and try his luck once more, If all that 





" Give it °em—give’ it ’’em, we are in for it 


she had been told was quite true, ib was strange 
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that he had paid not the slightest attention of 
any sort to Hlanche Mordaunt, She had danced 
continually, but never with him; and yet she 
contrived to look neither forlorn nor dejected 
jast as if she were not one bit in love with him, 

"You find the room hot? I know you do,” 
remarked Galbraith with an air of tender solici- 
tuda, ‘‘Qome into the garden for a breath of 
air. 

“T am engagéd for the next.” 

“Qh, never mind. No reason why you should 
dance one moment longer than you wish to,” 

“But it’s to Lord Colville himself, As our 
hoat I.don’t want to be rude to him.” 

“Don’t you know thet our host has deserted 
us all, long ago? No need to stand upon 
ceremony with him,” 

" What has become of him?” in surprise, 


“Don’d) know, but it’s confoundedly rude. 
Tired of us, I expect, like the uncivilized ‘cub 
hat hele! Let us go outside and forget him. 
J think we can meke ourselves happy without 
him. 


A sigh was the only answer. 

Major Galbraith heard the sigh, and it annoyed 
hun. Why did the girl sigh when she was with 
him?! Waen’t he enough for her ? 

It was delicious in the fragrant silence of the 
garden, and the pair wandered down from the 
terrace to one of the lower paths, for Galbraith 
waa aoxioua to try his fate to-night, and he 

vanted none but the stars to listen, s 

Ida’s thoughts had flown back once more tothe 
river, In imagivation she was again holding on 
to the rushes for dear life, forgotten by all the 
world except one, 

She saw the look of vivid joy which came into 
his eyes as he caught sight of her standing above 
him. She heard him speak with that tremble 
in his voice which no fear had ever brought to a 
mau of his unfailing pluck, and yet only such 
* few hours afterwards he was making love to 
another, 

Misjor Galbraith, strange to say, was also 
thinking of lis brother-officer. It was true that 
ab the first, he had allowed himself to imagine 
thst Miss Mordaunt was the heiress he had raved 
about: but he was soon undeceived, and the 
reistake had uot survived the first time that Ida 
Cagtieton had snubbed Merryweather, and he 
walked away with a look of intensepain on his 
handsome young face, 

He was sorry for Merryweather, but he had 
goue too far to stop, and for nothing and 
nohody would he ever give up Ida Castleton, who 
was wore to him than any woman had ever been 
vefore,. The fiercest paseion possessed him, and 
le madeup his wird that no man on earth 
should take her from him, 


She was leaning against the rustic fencs which | 


repavated » garden from the park, looking 
rith wistful eyes scrogs the wide expanse of 
fern-clad glades, and dark, mysterious shadows, 
wishing that she could be as changeable as 
rome girls who loved and forgot, and loved 
gain. How many men had told her over and 
over again that night that they almost wor- 
shipped the ground she trod on, and yet nob 
one of them had touched her heart! Would 
it always be the same / 

“Ide, listew to me,” Galbraith 
agitated tone. “I've gone on day 
struggling againat it ; 


said, in an 
after day 
I've told myself that I was 


a fool to think it. I've nothivg to offer you 
bub » heart that you've stolen already, and a 
jove thas will always be yours to the end of my 
life |” 

“Oh! stop—stop!” Ida cried, passionately. 
“7 can’t listen to you. It is no use!” 

“No us I would devote myself to you so 
entirely. Your will should be mine. You must 
have seen how mad I was. it can be no news to 

D 


“J did not see it,” she sai 
was thinking of other things.’ 
“Thinking of other things!” he repeated, 
scornfully. “ You talk of a man’s love as if it 
wore nothing more to you than a new bonnet or 
ld song. It may be a joke to you,” he said, 
with a flash in his eyes, “ but 1 can tell you that 
iv’ grim earnest to me, though you imayn’t 
alana ‘tt. 


Ve ite 


, decisively, “II 








How can I believe it /” she said, wearily, ae 
she passed her hand over her forehead. “You 
men are all alike; so devoted for a time, so 
ready to forget. I could never trust one of 
you.” 

“You may trust mo; I shall never change, 
I'm not a weathercock, like some men. You 
should see them out in India,” not daring to 
mention Lancelot’s name exactly, but intending 
it to be understood that he meant him, “going 
from girl to girl—-a new love at every station.” 

“ And what about yourself, Major Galbraith ?” 
she asked, with a curl of her lip. 

"I'm not that sort,” he said, earnestly, as he 
looked down — ner drooping head, and wished 
that she would turn her face so that the dim 
light roight fall upon it. “When I love, I love 
once and forever!" It was a lie, and he kuew 
it; but he would have said anything at the 
moment to gain her, ‘‘ And that is the love that 
I offer you. Don’t despise it.” 

“I don’t despise it,” she said. in a low voice, 
‘* but I can’t accept it.” 

*You can’t accept it!” he exclaimed pas- 
sionately, “after all these weeke that I bave 
hung about you. Ida, you couldn't be so cruel ! 
After leading me on to hope——” 

“No, no; I never did that, My worst eaemy 
could not say so.” 

“ Everyone is congratulating me on my happi- 
ness, Everyone takes it for granted that we are 
engaged. I have not gaid a word; but they 
have seen us always together. Have we been 
blind to what has been going on between Merry- 
weather and that Miss Mordaunt ?” 

She frowned with pain. 

** Ah, but you may have been mistaken.” 

“Can IL mistake what I see with my own 
eyes?” 

“Yes, yes. It is always possible to be mis- 
taken,” the poor girl cried, with a sob in her 
voice; as her pride gave way; the pride which 
had already cost her the happiness of the 
evening. 

“Tf you wish to be—— Bub what is the use 
of it? To cherish mistake till disiliusion stares 
you in the face and wakes you up with an un- 
pleasant start—such a start as Merryweather’s 
marriage will probably give to the many other 
girls whom he has mashed,” he said craftily. 

Ida drew herself up, Is that what people 
would say of her? Would they imagine that she 
was broken-hearted if her boy-lover married 
Blanche Mordaunt? Would Lancelot think so 
himeelf? What could she do to make it impos- 
sible} Oh, she would rather die than let that 
be said of her ! 

She began to wove away from the fence, but 
he placed himself before her, knowing that such 
an opportunity as this might never be given to 
him again. Here in the silence aud darkness, che 
was more likely to listen to him than in the noise 
and excitement of the ball-room, 

“ Give me my answer,” he said hoarsely, for at 
the moment he felt as if his whole happiness 
depended on the girl before him,. “Let me 
make it the business of my life to. take care of 
you, and cherish you, for I can’t live without 

ou.” 
r She was on the point of yielding ; but as he 
caught hold of her hand in a convulsive grasp, 
some instinct made her look over her shoulder. 
In an instant she started away from him, and 
with a sudden shiver exclaimed in an awe- 
struck voice,— 

“What is that? It looks so horribly like a 
funeral,” 


——— 


CHAPTER VL 
OUT IN THR DARKNESS, 


Tax mufiled tramp of several feet came slowly 
across the grass, and out of the darkness emerged 
a band of men carrying some heavy burthen on 
a hurdle or a gate ia solemn silence. 

A feeling of horror crept over Ida, and she re- 
fused to stir a step in spite of the Major's 
entreaties, standing there with clasped hands and 
scared eyes, dreading she knew not what, 

Slowly they came towards her, and one man, 





whom she recognised as Lord Colville, detached 


himself from the reat, and came forward to open 
a gate, which led from the park into the more 
private grounds. 

What was this business which had made hin 
deserh his’ guosts? Had there been some awful 
catastrophe, of which they knew nothing, whilst 
they frisked away in the ball-roont?” What had 
happened out there, whilst the band was playing 
that ead sweet waltz to which Lancelot and she 
had danced in the days long gone by ? 

A conviction grew upon her that it was he 
lying there, being carried along as if he were 
already dead and far beyond the reack of love or 
longing ; and the conviction philled every drop of 
blood in her veins, 

“ Come away,” said the Major, uneasily, dis- 
gueted beyond measure at the interruption which 
had snatched the prize out -of his hand when he 
had already grasped it, “Believe me, you had 
better keep out of it,” 

She took no notice of him, but stepped quiekly 
forward, > 

“What is it, Lord Colville?” she asked .in a 
husky tone, very unlike the usual clearness ‘of her 
voice, 

He started perceptibly, for she had been half- 
hidden from the shrubs. He would have giver 
anything for her to be safe in the ball-room ; but 
as she was here, with sharp eyes fixed on hia torn 
coatand rumpled shirt-front, he knew that evasion 
was useless. 

“We have had a brush with the poachers, and 
one of our party has come off badly.” 

** Who is it?’ asked Galbraith, as Ida’s voice 
failed her, She was trembling’‘all over as she 
clutched the fence for support ; bub her ears were 
eagerly on the alert to catch the answer, and yet 
she felt, that she knew what it would be before 
it came, 

She had to waft for 1b, however, for a long 
minute, for the Viscount stepped aside for the 
others to pass through the gate with their hea 
load. He gave a few directions, and then ca 
back to her. 

“It's Merryweather--Captain Merry weather— 
you know, an awfully nice chap, just come back 
from India. Fearful hard lines on him.” I shall 
be awfully grateful if you'll break it to his sisters; 
Don't make the worst of it.” 

“ What is the worst?” 

She caught him by ‘the flap of his overcoab just 
as he was hurrying off, determined at all hazards 
to know the truth. 

Lord Colville was desperately uneasy. Per 
haps this girl was a pal of Merryweather's. She 
might faint or go into hysterics, He wished 
himself miles away. 

“There is no worst, L hope. “He was well 
peppered ; but small shot, you see, is a very diffe- 
reat thing to a bullet—a mere trifle.” 

“Yes; @ mere trifle,” echoed the Major. 
“ You'll want a doctor. Manning woes here'a few 
minutes ago. Shall I go after him ?” “4 

“Thanks, I was just going to send for him ; 
but, of course, he’s here. Get hold of him as 
quietly as you can, and send him to the west 
wing. I must be off.” 

And away he went, anxious to catch up the 
others before they reached the side-entrance, 

The Major was corry to hear of Merryweather’s 
misfortune ; but he had just been interrupted at 
the most interesting juncture of his life, and this 
consideration was of paramount importance to 
him, 

Whatever ad happened out there with those 
confounded poachers, he wished to know if he 
were to have Ida Castloton for his wife or not, 

“T must leave you for a minute whilst I go 
after the doctor, It’s an awful nuisance, just as 
you had made me the happiest man in the 
world ;” bending over her like an accepted lover. 

She started away from him, asif her liking 
had changed Into abhorrence. 

‘* Have yon no heart ?”’ she demanded sternly. 
“ Your brother-officer is ill—-perhaps dying, and’ 
you stay out here talking nonsense ins' 
fetching the doctor.” 

“Ifthe whole lob of them were at death’s 
door, I shouldstill think of you,” he said softly. 
“Stay there, and I'll come back to you as #0on 


» 
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“‘ Don’b come back, but go as fast as you can,” 
she waid quickly, 

“T shall come back,” he said decisively, and 
then he hurried off, anxious to fulfil his commis- 
sion, and get it over as soon as possible. 

His thoughta went os quick as. hialegs. If 
Merryweather were Jaid up by a long illness, he 
would be nicely out of the way; and ‘he himself 
would be an utter fool if he could not clinch the 
engagement wiih Ida Castleton, and make it 
almost as firmly settled as a marriage by the 
time he was about again. ; 

Ida left to herself, leant her head down on the 
post of the gate, aud groaned aloud. 

She felt that death was in the air, A cold 
chill crept over her heart, and into the very mar- 
row of her bones, 

If Lancelob Merryweather died that night, 
thinking her a cold-blooded wretch with no 
feelings aud no heart, she, would, be the most 
miserable girl on earth. 

Then the work of that evening could never be 
undone, and remorse would cling to her and rob 
her of happiness, or even peace, through all the 
long years to come, 

If she had only been decently kind to him, 
and granted him the dances that she was longing 
to give him, he might never have gone out to 
this sudden affray with the poachers. 

Ifshe had kept him by her side, as she could 
have kept hint so éasily with a word or a smile, 
Lord Colville would have caught hold of some one’ 
eles to do his d ous work, 

Oh! if we knew the consequences of our 
actions, we should be afraid to move either to 
right or left ! t owt 

The sound of footsteps'hurtying towards her 
roused her from her meditations. After what had 
passed, she felt that she could not meet the 
Major again ; and turning quickly, she plunged 
ioto the darkness and hid herself like a cliild ab 
play behind ‘a thick bush-oniy there was no 
play in her fixed purpose <> 

She vaguely remembered that he had proposed 
to her~such @ ridiculous idea}. He was in no 
way pact of her life like that other—-he was ia 
no way inextricably mixed up with the swe stest 
hours of her girlhood. He had-only: come into 
contaet with her quite lately, and if he’ went 
away to-morrow, he was of such little account’to’ 
her that he would leave no blank in her’ daily 
ie, - 

She: heard hiw reach the spot: where he had 
left her, and give an exclamation of disgust at 
not finding her. ton o# 

“Dash itall! She must have slipped back to 
the house by some other way,°jueb on purpose to 
bother me,” and then he wemt away less quickly 
than he oatne, probably darting angry glances at 
= —_ meh a cs not catching a 
glimpse of that white- @ shrinking be- 
hind the holly, fete catiee : 

Tt was evey to hide from the Major in the 
‘arkness of a strange garden beyond the reach of 
‘he lamps on the terrace, but it would beno eas 
task to get rid of him for ever ; aud yeb noau 
fear troubled Ida Castleton’s mind, as suddenly 
remembering that she had been deputed to con- 
vey the news of the accident to Lancelot’s sisters, 
she came out of her-ambuehy e016 ori! Lelgipbeco 

It was dreadfully dark, and she did not know: 
Ler way in the least about this garden. ‘She 
almost. fel!’ head foremost into a prickly bush 
which scratched her snow-white arms ‘and tore 
the chiffon on herdress, | 

Their she trod: on- something which felt as 
slippery as.a frog, and shuddered away from it 
in a hurry, ' 

The next moment she was etartled by two 

angry eyés glaring at her from out of the thicket, 
and turning aside in a fright she was pursued by 
the “Miaow ” of a predatory cat, as she fled 
helter-skelter away from it, 
_ Her hasty flight carried her straight away 
‘rom the house towards the confines of the park, 
where there was ha-ha between the fence and 
the wide expanse beyond enclosed within the 
park- wall, 

She at to recover her breath, and to scold 
herelf for her fears. Her nerves must have been 
thoroughly upset indeed for her to run away 
from a cat, 


Hark ! What was that! Low voices in hoarse 
tones coming from the dry ditch ! 

Her heart began to gallop as she reslived that 
there were probably some members of the band 
of poachers who were hiding there, not having 
rae able as yet to effect their escape from the 


park, 

" 'E wouldn’t ha’ minded if it wur the military 
gent wot cum arter Mary Ann. ‘E’d her swung 
for it too, without turning of a ‘air.” 

“Not a daubton’t. That Galbraith’s a vicious 
brute, getting over the gals with his foine 
gen’Jeman’s ways—-as ’e do, I'd just like to give 
hins one between ’is leerin’ eyes to settle ‘is ’ash 
for im, They wouldn’t look twice again at ‘is 
ugly mug, I'll Iny a tanner,” in an angry 
whisper. 

“Sarve ’im right, the cold-blooded snake,’ and 
then followed euch o string of filthy language 
that Ida turned away ia disgust with her hends 
to hes eare, There wes a tone of fierce reeent- 
ment in the speaker's voice, which convinced her 
that Major Galbraith, whom she had taken for 
a high-minded gentleman, bad deeply injured 
him cr one of his pals, The injury must have 
been great, indeed, to make the one man say of 
the other that if he had ehot tim, he would 
have been ready and willing to be hanged for 
it. She made her way a* quickly as she could 
in the direction of a light. which she saw 
glimmering in the distance ; aud as che emerged 
at lest from the shadow of intervening trees 
aud shrubs, there was the welcome sight of the 
stately house, with its brilliantly lighted fegade, 
B t before ber. As she slipped as quietly 
‘aa she could iute the hall, Mabel Merryweather 
darted forward with tears in her eyes,;— 

* Oh, Ida; have you heard }” 

Ida took the poor girl’s hand in both her 
own, 

‘| Yes ; it. mayn’t be eo bad as-you think. He 
will. get.over it--of course he will. Don’t look 
like that!” 

Mabel put her head down on Ida’s shoulder, 
and burst out crying. 

“He looked so unhappy all the evening—and 
now this. {tb ie such)bard lines,” 

** And I’ve been unhappy too; though nobody 
knew it,’ Ida said in.a whisper, . “Ob, Mabel, 
you must hate me,” 

“There's some mistake. 
Wiping her eyes. 

* Where ie Misa Mer iaunt 3” 

“Gone home with Rose. That man whom she 
has’ been dancing with all the evening, caya he 
will ride over in the morning and take ber. the 
‘last: news of Lance,” 

“How did she bear ib} And how did she 
hear it?” 

"She wasn’t ae much upset as we wore, of 
conrse, and she says her brother often comes 


T knew it all along,” 


right in a day or two, How white you. are! 

‘on’ you sit down ?” 

(Ida sav’ down: on a sofa, for her legs ceemed 
no longer able to support her.. A servant 
approached, and said respectfully ,— 

* Your carriage is at the door, Mies.” 

And at the same'time Major Galbraith appeared 
ithrough a side-door, and came up to her with 
subdued eagerness, : one a2 5 

“ You ought to get home,” he said, in tender 
remonstrance. “TI stay here io look after poor 
Merryweather; bub lep me pub you in the 
carriage.” ..: 

She stood 'up-—Dbut. etill feeling ansteady she 
caught hold of Mabelis, arm to support her. 
Galbraith offered his arm, 


iturned away from him with an expression of 


isguab. 
“ |, will not trouble you,” she said haughtily, 





CHAPTER VIL 
MAJOR GALBRAITH AS A NURSE, 


Mason GaLpRrarte was considerably startled 
at the sudden change in Ida Castleton’s manner, 
Only an hour or so ago she had nearly consented 





to marry him, aud now she treated him uo 


ito grief in a seufiie with poachers, but he is all, 


“Leb me help .you/’ he entreated ; but she | 





better than a footmau to whom she had jusi 
given notice. If all this was in consequence of 
Merryweather’s accident she would nob speak io 
him at all when the fellow gob well, Would he 
et well? that was the question. The doctor 
ad shaken his head and talked of internal 
hemorrhage. He was afraid that a shot might 
have pierced the.right lung, and if so the poor 
oung officer might be an invalid for the reat of 
is life, if he recovered at all. 

There were constant inquiries at the door, 
for Lancelot waa known to so many peop!e, having 
lived in the neighbourhood from his cradle, and 
his pleasant frank ways had made him generally 
popular. 

Mabel stayed at the Park to help in nursing 
her brother, and was naturally thrown {nto a 
sudden intimacy with Galbraith. He was par- 
ticularly kind and attentive to her, and showed 
auch great affection for Laucelof that he quite 
won her simple heart. She had begun by die- 
liking him intensely ; but now, when ehe caw the 
way in which he was ready to devote himpelf 
to her brother’s service without an apparent 
thought for the rivalry between them, she came 


| to the.conclusion that. she had cryelly misjudged 


him, 

Blanche Mordaurt came over in the Great- 
lands’. pony-carriage with Rose to make the 
venderest inquiries in the softest voice. 

They brought a large bunch of violets, which 
Rose. had picked. ous of the gardens, and . the 
Major promised to deliver it to the invalid with 
his sister's tenderest love and the beat of wishes 
from. Blanche. ’ 

As they drove away Ida rode up on_ ber 
spirited bay, aud. Major Galbraith came down 
the steps to receive her, his handsome face 
lighting up with joyful surprice. 

" This is a pleasure }” he said, warmly, ; 

“ How is he?” with feverish interest. ‘ What 
sort.ofnight? , Did he sleep at all?” 

“Not much, 
riging still.” 


"* But I suppose he will soon be better |” her, 


large eyes full of anxiety. 
“ Perhaps these violets will have a.cooling 


effect. They are a tender offering from, Mis 


Mordaunt,” he said, craftily supprecging Rose's 
name entirely. ‘‘ Did you see how -:white she 
looked, poor girlt Ii was a terrible shock. to 
her.” 


*“ Who is nursing Captain Merryweather ?” Ida, 
asked in a colder tone. ts ‘ 
“Tam, and his sister Mabel, with the, help of 
a good old body, Mrs.. Weston, the hourekeepar, 
Lady Colville'seems to have a rooted objection to 
a trained nurse.” 


* A gveat mistake! There is nobody like them, 


Oh, do let hira have ons,” eatreating)y, _.""{ will 
wire to London forthe very best they have if; 
Lady Colville will oniy let me.” .. , 

* So kind of you. ; but she won’t hear of it on 
any account.” Then changing his tone, he said, 
reproachiully, “ Why do you bother yourself about 
the fellow 3” 

‘Because I have known bim from a boy,” she 
said with » sudden flush. 

“ Leave him to Mies Mordaunt. I don’t believo 
you gave one thought to me all through the 


| nights? fixing bis, dark eyes on, her lovely fafa 


and seeing how. the.exprescion of it. eeemed to 
freeze, 5 his own tones crew more impansioned, 

“Why should I 4 You had met with uo accident 
you were not ill,” coldly. 

“And is my love to count for nothing ?” he 
asked hoarsely. 

"' Loye is a very precious thing when ofigred (9 
the sight person,” she said, thoughtfully ; " but 
when. you. scatter it broad cash through the land 
like. some common seed, it isn’t worth picking up. 
Good-morning 1” 

The angry blood flew to his face, though. his 
guilty conscience smote him, Laying his hand 
on her rein to detain her, he said, reproachfully,— 

“Tf you listen to vulgar tales you may believe 
anything of your best friend ; but I should have 
thought that you, at least, would have stood wp 
for me,” 

“Why should I?” she said, again turning 
round and looking him straighb in the face. 

“ Because you have gone too far to go back,” he 


Fever ran high— temperature, 
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said, desperately. 
morning when our engagement was to be an- 
nounced,” 

“ And you told her?” breathlessly. 

“T told her in two or three days ; when 
Merryweather was out of danger,and it did nov 
seeca heartless to talk about it.” 

Although he looked perfectly compoeed he was 
half expecting a cut from her riding-whip across 
hia face, ; 

‘* You dared to tell her that?” she cried, ber 
eyes blazing. 

And her answer was, ‘Two engagements 
made up at our ball ; how very funny !’” 

Mise Castleton did not seem to think it funny 
at all, To hear that Lancelot’s engagement to 
Blanche Mordaunt was talked of by anybody as a 
fact was a fearful blow to her. 

Iu her confusion she forgot that the Major 
was scanuing her face with breathless eagerness, 
as she muttered to herseli, “It can’t be true— 
it can't betrue |!" 

Then she turned Lor horse round, and rode 
away aba rapid pace, goaded on by the thought 
that Lancelob Merryweather whether alive or 
dead, was lost to hor for ever; and forgetting 
everythiog élse, Major Galbraith turned away 
with a sudden frown. 

“ As long as that fellow is alive she will never 
marry me, I must go and see how he isa, That 
other engagement had nothing to do with him, 
and I never said it had , butshe was so desperately 
afraid that it might be true, that she jumped to 
the conclusion tha} it was just like a woman !” 

On the stairs ho met Mabel, who appealed to 
hiza at once, ; 

Oh, Major Galbraith | Lance is in such a state 
of excitement. He declares that Ida has been 
here, and be sent me down to see,” 

“Pll go up and tell him.” 

He hurried into the invalid’s room, and found 
him with finshed cheeks, heightened tempera- 
ture, and fever-bright eyes. 

“She has been here, I know it,” he aaid in a 
hurried way. “Did she come to ask after me? 
Tell we the truth, | insist upon it.” 

“ All right, keep cool,” the Major said slowly, 
“Tf you mean Miss Castleton—she bas been here, 
I did not ask her why she came—butI think 


abe was anxious to see me as we parted rather | 


abruptly last night.” 

“She did nob come te 
afraid not,”’ despondenily. 

“The lovely Miss Mordaunt not only came, 
out brought that bunch of viviets. You can’s 
want all the girls to run after you |” 

“T only want one,” excitedly. “Is that too 
rouch to ask ?” 

“Depends upon the one,” the Major said 
courtly, as he looked out of the window with hie 
hands in his pockets. 

Seyeral days passed, and still Lancelot Merry- 
weather lay on his sick bed without much 
appearance of improvement, The case puzzled 
the doctor extremely, and all the Merryweathers 
were in a constant state of harassing anxiety. 
They were so sorry that he had not been brought 
home directly the accident happened, and the 
mother especially was longing to have the nursing 
in her own hands, 
to see him when she caine over, for Dr, Manning 
was afraid of the smallest excitement for him ; 
aud asthe patient was now accustomed to the 
Major and Mrs. Weston, even Mabel was not 
allowed often to ge into his room. 

Meanwhile Major Galoraith wae enduring the 
tormente of disappointed desire, for Ida Castle- 
ton treated him with the utmost coldness, as soon 


ask after me? I was 


as he had told her all the news that he had to | 


give about Lancelot Merryweather. She shieldei 
her pride by only looking upon the latter as a 
jear old friend, and she was always going over to 
Greatlands to sympathise with the Merry- 
weathers in their sorrow and anxiety. 

“Sach an old friend,’ Mre. Castleton would 
aay to console him, when he arrived at the Hall 
to find the bird flown, “ You needn't look so 
offended, my dear Major. There’s nothing in it, 
| assure you, nothing but pure friendship.” 

He did not believe it one bit, and he would 
ride back to the Park in a furious passion, Once 


Xire, Weston surprised him looking down at the 


“ Lady Colville asked me this 


She was not always allowed | 


sleeping patieat with such a murderous expree- 
eion on his good-looking face, that a sudden 
suspicion started into life, 

“To seems to me, my lady,” she said one day 
when she was in Lady Colville’s sitting-room, 
giving her daily report of the patient, “ that the 
Captain is always worse when the Major has 
been with him for some time.” 

‘That can only be because patients often get 
worse later in the day.” 

“I suppose there is no doubt that the two 
gentlemen are very fond of each other?” she 
said, diffidently. 

“No doubt at all,” replied Lady Colville, 
with the utmost confidence. “ His lordship says 
he never saw a man more devoted to a brother- 
officer than Major Galbraith.” 

The housekeeper tricd Mabel Merryweather, 
with the same want of success, She said that 
she already owed the Major such an enormous 
debt for his kindness to al brother, that she 
was sure she would never be able to pay it. 

“ Well, I suppose as they are all against me, I 
must be wrong,” Mrs. Weston said to herself, 
“and I'm only foolish old woman for my pains . 
but I shall keep my eyes open, never fear |” 
| She went up to her patient’s room and made 

him as comfortable as she could, with fresh 
| sheets and well-shaken pillows, and a profusion 
| of flowers in the vases. He thanked her with « 
pleasant emile for all her exertions, and told her 
that his pain was easier, and as he felt drowsy he 
hoped to get a little nap, 

‘The dodtor says that sleep is better than any 
medicine for you, sir ; so if you feel inclined for 
it, I will give orders that you shan’t be dis- 
turbed on any account.” 

“Thank you so much,” and the large wistful 
eyes closed, aa if sleep were very near, 

Mre. Weston went softly from the room, 
closing the door very gently behind her. It was 
about the time for her usual walk, when Mabel 
waa in the habit of sittiag in the dressing-room 
so ae to be close at hand, if anything was wanted; 
but Miss Merryweather she was told had gone 
over to Greatlands, 

"You don’t look yourself, Mrs. Weston,” 
Major Galbraith said kindly. “If I were you, 
I'd go out for a good bracing walk and see what 
the fresh air would do for me,”’ 
| “That's jut what I am going to do,” she said, 
| quietly ; “and, begging your pardon, sir, but I 
wouldn’t disturb the Captain, as he seemed a bit 
sleepy.” 

* Quite right,” nodding his head approvingly ; 
“gleap is better than all the doctors, and not half 
so expensive. I shall be at hand all the same, if 
he wants me,” 

He was certainly at band, for as soon as Mrs. 
Weston’s back was turned he went up to the 
sick-room, and planting himeelf by the bed-side 
dilated on an imaginary interview with Ida 
Castleton. 

“She looks rather stand-offich, you know,” 
he said, as he twirled his moustaches, and 
watched the expression of uneasiness growing on 
the other man’s face; “but no one can guess 
how sweet she is when you get her quite 
alone.” ait 

“ For Heaven's sake, shut up!” Lancelot cried, 
in an exasperated tone. “ Do you think it’s any 
pleasure to me to hear about it} Talk of some- 
thing else {i you can.” 

‘* Never saw such a selfish fellow,” the Major 
exclaimed, with mild surprise in histone. “If 
you were just engaged to anyone half so charm- 
ing, I'd listen to your raptures from morning till 
night. I hope to goodness you’ll change into 
another regiment if I take her out to India when 
I'm married,” 











+ * * 


“Pulse going at an abnormal rate, tempera- 
ture up to 104, 
| doctor, shaking his head, as efter his examination 
| of the patient he walked down the corridor with 
Galbraith. “I hoped to have had him on the 
sofa by this time.” 

“Poor dear old man!” ejaculated the Major, 
with a tender sigh. ‘‘ You don’t think he will 
slip the hooks |” 

“Not Lif know it!” exclaimed Dr, Manning, 








I don’t understand it,” said the | 


except this difficulty as to sleep. Iam to 
try ~ mks 7 with a ra t 
never fails, It's uncommonly strong, you. 
Six drops is a full dose, and more is dan; 3 
“If you will give me the ork I will 
have «t made OP the a rd quickly. 
“Thanks. Aioger always makes up my drugs, 
and I’m driving straight inte Northoote, ao it 


will be no trouble.” 

** Oh, I only said it because I thought it might 
be more convenient.” 

“Very good of you,” replied the doctor ; but 
as he drove away he said to himself, ‘ Don’t like 
the fellow, and that’s the truth |” 


OHAPTER VIII. 
WHAT HAD SHE SBEN ! 


Tar sleeping-draught was sent 5 2 from the 
chemiat’s about six o'clock. Mrs, Weston put 
the small blue bottle, labelled poison, on the 
= by the side of Lancelot Merryweather’s 


How strangely thin aod worn the young man’s 
good-looking face had grown during the last ten 
days, she thought compassionately. 

“There, sir, you'll have a good sleep bo-night, 
if you take that, and you'll wake up feeling quite 
comfortable next morning.” 

“If I never woke up again {t might be a good 
thing,” he said, with a burst of unusual bitter- 
ness. 


“Now don't go for to say such a dreadful 
thing as that,” exclaimed the housekeeper in a 
horrified tone, “ You must get well as fast as 
pane for the sake of the pretty lady I saw 
to-day.” 

" Who was it!” with sudden interest, as a 
tiny spark of hope awoke in his 

“Why that Miss Castleton up at the Hail. 
She pulled up her horse, as soon as she saw 
me in the lane, and her sweet pretty face that 
was so white before went as pink as arose. She 
did ask a many questions about you; if there 
was aoything special you could fancy to eat, if 
you were getting much thinner, if you could 
manage to sleep a bit at nights.” 

“ And she really seemed to care?” in a tone of 
pleased surprise. 

“If you had been her own brother, she couldn't 
have cared more,” emphatically. 

‘And yet she never comes to ask after me like 
the others.” 

“ That she do, day after day.” 

“ Ah, she comes to see Galbraith,” he said half 
to himself ; but Mre, Weston’s quick ears caught 
the words, and a sudden light broke on her mind, 
It was this girl's fancy for Merryweather that 
ast the Major against him, No doubt there was 
fierce jealousy between them, and she must be 
more on her guard than ever. 

“If the Major told you that, it was the biggest 
lieLever heard of. Martin has answered the 
door to Miss Caatleton time after time, and her . 
first question has always been, ‘How is Captain 
Merryweather?’ and she’s turned away quite 
ange like if the Major has come out to speak 
to ber.” 

**Mcs, Weston, you are nob deceiving me!” 
his pale cheek flushing, his heart galloping. 

“Tet’s as true as I stend here, and don’t you 
go for to believe anything against it.” 

**T can’t understand ic—I can’t understand it 
one bir,” he murmured, uneasily, as the thoughts 
which crowded on his brain made his head throb 
violently. 

“Let it be till you are stronger,” she vaid, 
soolbingly, es she dipped a handkerchief in Kau 
de Cologne and laid it across his forehead. “ Get 
well as fast as you cau, and then you can fight 
it out for yourself, I'll ask Miss Mabel to read 
to you, and that will quiet your nerves.” 

About seven o’clok in the evening, Major Gal- 
braith turned his horse’s head in the direction of 
Northcote. 

He had just been to the Hall where he had only 
seen Mra. Castleton, although he was quite sure 
that Ida was at home, 





emphatically. ‘* He has everything in his favour, 


Mra, Castleton had advised him not to say 
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anything to her about his own suit till young 
Merryweather was about 

"She has made him into a sort of hero for the 

+, but when he is well he will go back 

into his proper place as an old friend, and nothing 

more,” she said, confidentially, And he had 
ridden away in a passion, 

If this went on for much longer the news 
that Blanche Mordaunt was engaged to Captain 
Wilmot must reach Ida’s ears, and she would 
know for certain that there never had been any- 
thing serious between her and Lancelot Merry- 
weather, 

Tt was this fictional love-affair which had 
raised a barrier between the two, and once broken 
down, there would be nothing to keep them apart 
—nothing except his present illness. 

Ae soon as he recovered, he would find out for 
himself that Ida was no longer disposed to look 
coldly upon him, and that he, Huish Galbraith, 
had deceived him with a tissue of lies, 

On the other hand, if he never recovered, all 
might turn out well, Ida would naturally fee! 
drawn to the man who had nursed him so devo- 
tedly ; and when Lancelot was safely out of the 
way, he might win her at last for his wife. 

The thought of her beauty intoxicated his 
brain like strong wine. It trampled upon all the 
traditions of his life-- upon friendship, and 
loyalty end honour—all were as dust in the road 
to him compared to Ida Castleton, and as he 
took the way to Northcote his face was dark with 
passion and stern with a fierce resolve. Lancelob 
Merryweather must die—there was no other way 
out of ib, 

Arrived st Northcote, which was a thriving 
town of many houses, Major Galbraith got off 
his horse in a side street, leaving it in the 
c of a boy who was looking out for a job. 
He then pursued his way to Ainger’s, the well- 
known chemisb, He explained his business in a 
low voice to one of the assistants, who was 
very busy at the time making up a simple tonic. 
Major Galbraith told him that an accident had 
happened to the bottle containing a sleeping- 
draught which had heen made up after Dr, 
Manning’s prescription that afternoon. The 
small phial had been knocked down and com- 
pletely amashed, all the eontents being poured 
on the carpet; and another was wanted at once, 
If ib would not take long to prepare, he would 
wait for it and convey it straight to the Park, as 
the patient might need it at any hour. 

The assistant applied to an elderly man with 
® grey beard, who fixed his eyes upon Galbraith 
as be asked him a few necessary questions. 
Apparently his answers were considered aatis- 
factory, for the order was given for the prescrip- 
tion to be made up once more, and the Major 
said be would look in presently to fetch it, 

He was very late for dinner that night, and 
Lady Colville, who was rigidly punctual, received 
his excuses with some frigidity, Her son had 
been called away from town the day after the 
ball, or his unpunctuality might have condoned 
Galbraith’s, but as it was, there was no one to 
keep him in countenance, 

Mabel looked at him wonderingly. He was 
generally so very agreeable, but to-night he was 
always falling into reveries from which she found 
it dificult to rouse him. 

Altogether it was a very dull evening, with 
threatenings of a storm from a heavily laden 
sky, and most of them seemed glad when { was 
time to go to bed, 

The Major arranged.with Mrs, Weston that he 
psp en gs * eleven o’clock, and administer 

eeping-draught at midnight, if the patient 
had bad no sleep by that time, 

Having taken off his coat and put on a 
smoking-jacket, he sat down in an armchair with 
® lamp behind hira, and his face in shadow. 

Lancelot’ was awake, bud nob so restless as 
usual, for, after his interview with Mrs. Weston, 
he had pleasanter thoughts to occupy his mind. 
- gee ee ere ere te aoe if he had 

en undisturbed, jor. ‘to 
talk ineamaty 4 ge oy yg moet 
Curing the evening. 

Lancelot’s room was in the “ Bachelor’s Wing,” 
and as Lord Colville was away, and ail the guests 
had taken themselves off, he and Galbraith had 








that whole corridor to themselves, The sick 
man was completely in Galbraith’s power, and 
this consciousness filled him with a sense of cruel 
satisfaction. Was it ible that he could look 
at that frank good-looking young face and feel no 
pity ! 

Lancelot Merryweather had been his brother- 
ofheer for years, the only man in the regiment 
who had never quarrelled with him, and had 
always stood by him whenever possible. Yea, he 
had been fonder of Merryweather than of all the 
rest, an@ he had induced him to take his leave at 
the same time as his, so that they might see 
something of each other in England, As he 


looked down upon him even now and ackuow- | 


ledged his pluck, his powers of endurance, his 
kindly generosity, his keen sense of honour, he 
felt that he could have loved him as a brother if 
Ida Castleton had not stood between them. But 


she was there in all her beauty, her purity, her | 


sweet womanliness, standing between them like 
an angel of light, but with the baneful influence 
of an angel of darkness, for her beauty which 
was the promise of hope and happiness for the 
future to the oue, meant death to the other—an 
instant death before another hour passed over 
his head, 

" Oh, it is hateful!” the Major said to himeelf, 
as he watchec! the hands of the small clock going 
80 quickly round towards the fatal hour, “i 
could have killed him with a sudden blow, or 
shot him by an uulucky accident out shooting-- 
but to walk up toa crime like this is torture— 
simple torture. I don’t think I can manage it,” 
with an inward shudder, “it’s too ghastly,” and 
then as ill-luck would have it, Lancelot lo. ked 
up into his face and said suddenly, — 

‘IT wish you would ‘ell me the honest truth, 
Galbraith. Does she care for you more than for 
all the world! I want to know so badly.” 

The honest truth | to tell him that would be 
to confess everything. He started to his feet. 

“By Jove! I've forgotten your medicine, and 
it’s twelve o'clock already, Not snother word 
on apy subject whatever. How we have talked 
the time away! Six drops was maximum 
dose, in @ wine-glass of water.” 

Turning his back to the bed he pulled out the 
bottle which he had fetched from Aingers that 
evening. It was aiready uncorked, and six drops 
had been emptied out of it. 

He put that down, and took up the original 
bottle which, strange to say, was full to the cork, 
and perfectly whole in spite of what be had said 
to the chemist. He chanced to look up as he 
stood there with the tiny phial in one hand, a 
wineglaseful of water in the other, and he saw 
thab his face was ghastly as ite reflection faced 
him in an oval silver-framed micror. 

A cold shiver ran down his spine. This was 
murder—actual murder—-the murder of a friend 
by a friend--of a young officer by his brother-in- 
arms. Large drops of sweat gathered on his 
livid forehead. He knew that he was a fiend— 
he knew that he loathed himself for what he 
was doing—but Ida! Ida! was to be the prize, 
and quickly he emptied the bottle into the 
gists. Then he hurriedly slipped the empty 
phial with ite bit of paper, and the tiny a 
that had tied it, into his pocket, and turne 
round to the bed with the glass held out in his 
shaky hand, 

* Drink this, old man, and you will sleep like 
a top,” he said hoareely. 

The glass was already touching the golden 
moustaches, when it was dashed aside by an 
impetuous hand, and its contents spilt over the 
sheets, 

With an awful shiver of terror, Major Gal- 
braith turned round to confront Lady Colville’s 
housekeeper. How much did she know? What 
had she seen ? 

That she knew enough to hang him he saw in 
the severity of her expression, in the indignant 
light in her eyes, but he tried to carry it off by 
bluater, 

“Confound you!” he exclaimed, fiercely, 
though his lips were white. “Did you know 
that.I was giving that draught by the doctor’s 
orders} You've spilt it all!” 


(Continued on page 141.) 





THE ROMANCE OF IVY MOSS. 


-Oi— 
OHAPTER XXII. 
“ONCE MORE THE STORM IS MUTTERING NEAR,” 


* Goop- MoRNINo, Mra. Drew,” cried Sir Roderick 
Dundas, in his high cracked voice—-“ Good-morn- 
ing! T need uot ask you how you &Sre, when you 
are looking so fresh and so bonny. Allow me to 
exprees to you my thanks once more for your 
charming singing—Johnson, you fool, stop, can’t 
you |~-for your charming singing of Jast night, 
Mre. Drew,” quavered Sir Roderick shrilly. 

Ivy went up to his roomy bath-chair, and he 
took her hand into hig own palsied gloved one, 
patting id with the other in senile fashion vefore 
he released her fingers. 

Sir Roderick Dundas bad been “ about again’ 
aa Johngon the valet phrased it—and able to 
take his mid-day airing in the grounds, for some 
few weeks past now ; and Ivy and the feeble old 
baronet had grown to be capital friends, 

Sometimes when Sir Roderick was well enough 
to come down into the drawing-room to hear Ivy 
sing, bis dim old mind would wander in « manner 
that was truly remarkable; and he would per- 
sistently call her “ Isobel.” 

On these occasions, indeed, Ivy was bewildered 
to know in what way to answer him, and would 
glance appealingly across the room to Mra, 
Falconer. 

She then would rise directly, avd go over tw 
the old baronet’s chair; and, with ber thin 
jewelled hand upon his shoulder, she would bend 
down to him and say tenderly, 

" Here am I[, father, That is Mre. Drew who 
has been singing to us, you kuow,” 

* Pooh,” quoth old Sir Roderick rudely once-—- 
“es if I didn’t know my own daughter! The 
fairest. girl in all the county of Wilte! You 
madam, 1 suspect, are Mrs. Thingumy, You 
lean, bony woman, os flat as a board, you are noe 
Isobel |” 

And he pinched his daughter’s arm so spitefully 
that ehe nearly cried out with the pain he had 
caused her, 

Nevertheless, a whispered word from Ivy her- 
self, in the end, would generally render tractable 
the fractious old gentleman ; and once he looked 
piteously up into her face, and began to cry, as 
very old people sometimes will, saying in hie 
high and quavering voice, which on some days 
was more cracked and shrill than on others, 

" Heaven bless you, Isobel! Why have you 
been so longaway from me—eh} { thought you 
were never coming back to your poor old father !”’ 
whimpered old Sir Roderick Dundas. 

Yet never by any accident or lapse of memory 
did the baronet mention his grandson's name ; 
and Mrs. Falconer told Ivy that, since Sir 
Roderick had sunk into this pitiable dotage-stabe, 
her father had not once, by avy inmate of 
Huntingtower, been heard to give utterance to 
the name of Ronald. ; 

‘€1t is all very sad, Ida,” Mrs, Falconer said. 

Almost insensibly, as time went on, she had 
got into the habit of calliog her nurse-companion 
by her Christian name; though that name, 
whenever spoken by Mrs. Falconer’s tender voice, 
was verily like a stab in the heart of Ivy Dundas 
—she so well knowing the namo to be a lie! 

Often, as she had dove this morning, Ivy 
would encounter the aged baronet in his hooded 
bath-chair, balf buried amid his shawls and 
cushions, taking the air in the garden or upor 
the wide terrace walk, with the faithful Johneon 
in attendance, 

Whenever they thus met, Ivy usually lingered 
with him and walked slowly to and fro by bis 
chair until it was time for the old gentlemax to 
go indoors for his luncheon, 

But his talk, as a rule, was wild and hard to 
follow ; and at euch times as these he invariably 
called Ivy “ Isobel.” 

Could it be possible, she wondered sometimes, 
that even his dim old eyes could now and again 
discern the curious likeness which she had herself 
detected between. ... Faugh! 

It was folly to imagine euch a thing for an 
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instant; and Ivy flung, us is were, the thought | pew there was in the chancel another in’ every | and out ‘of sight ; and then, as not a soul eave 
“fa herself was any where visible upon the lonely 


away from her. 





Unquestionably tlie baronet was a trying old 
gentleman to live with but, after al! $ 
vagaries mattered littie enough to Ivy. 

She washappy—-strangely, peace fully, supremely 
happy—at Huofingsower ; and of Destiny she 


neked no more. 

nay, whole daya, ¥ 

withie her whike pe 

nob be stifled or pu 
1uther if. 

What, so far, in Ronald's behalf, for Ronald’s 
future good, had she even attempted 
to do, with his perverse and. obstinate old 
grandfather * 

so far nothing 

Ivy bold herse'f, indeed, that she was uti er ly 
at a loss to discover in what mianuer she cou ld, 
for the beat, briug so difficuls ahd go delicate a 


Nevertheless there were monmicate, 
bea the voice of ¢onsciendé 
ed uncomfortably, and would 

down, try how she would to 


loue, or 


mattor suader the notice of . the childish old 
gentieman, 

Iiow was ehe to eet about the subject in hand, 
she asked herself almost peevishly ¢ 


‘here was the ru 

Conscience, notwithstandiug, whispered that | 
there was always Isobel Falconer, Already Sir 
Roderiok’e daught er loved ivy as o dear friend, 


Why uot then reveal to Mra, Faleoner her—Ivy's 
—own real pame “and coudition? To her, at 
least, if for a while to no one else? 

Why not kneel at the feet of Isobel Falconer 
and confess to her gentle and sympathetic ear 
that, by ‘marriage, she—~\vy—-was her lawful 


niece and the wife of Ronald Dundas } 

No one at Huntingtower, ivy knew, would be 
more sincerely glad than would Isobel Falconer 
@ see the true heir reatored to his rightful: posi- 


tion, isobel Falconer. was a Christian woman— 
geutle and forgiving, 


And then back to Ivy’s mind would come the 
dreadful thoughb, Should Rovald, at any time— 
forgiven—returu to Huntingtower, then she, 
Ivy Dundas, must straightway go thence, 

Tuere would be for her no alternative. 

Never again could the same roof shelter both 
him aud her | 

Aud thus, serenely and uneventfully, did the 
lays gv by at Huntingtower. 

However, one Suadsy morning, in Wilton- 
Magna church, Ivy rece nived & considerable shock, 
Mrs. Whinney roweiimes accompanied Ivy to 
morning eorvice ; were m this.oecasion she had, 
as it chanced, the great eld Jamily-pew to her- 
self. 

Mrs. Falconer entered the little chureh but 
esldom im these days, remaining ab home and 
readivg the Bible alone within her own rooms, at 
Huntingtower. 

lvy was very fond of Wilton-Magnaa church ; 


chictly because it was not unlike the sweet little 
old gvay building near Valley Grange, in the 
weful “ God's Acre” of which her at loon 
buried. 
Upon the clancel wall, icamediately above the 
pew of ‘he Dundas family, there had been placed, 


in the years goue by, an exquisitely sculptured. 
mar bie tablet. 

Iu was oval ia shape, bordered fancifully with 
® wreath of broken lilies, and with a pure white 
dove hovering above the lily-garland. 

A. few words engraven upon the smooth centre 
of the marble told oue that the tablet had been 


placed there by a grieving mother, whose love 
and sorrow in thia world would never die. 

“To. the ever dear memory,” it said Simply, 
. of Ley, the only chit of dsobel Falconer. 


And then waa recorded the age of the beloved 


lost littie one. 


ths old,” 


‘Two years and gi 
That was all; no more ! H Ww pathetic Was 
ise ch wrouicie Ivy Dundas use 
e upturned to that 
upon, the wall—sirange dim musings 
times, coming over her un- 
how brief, aud how 


bly, with pen sive dreaming 4.2 

oval tablet u 

of the past, son 
wares, 

crual ! 
Opposite to the roomy square Huntingtower 


How pathetic, 


a to think insensi- | 














napner similar to it—dingy with carved oak, 

aded critason curtains, and a natrow door which 
prom and shut with a sharp click. 

Ivy had never thought to inquire to whom the 
pew opposite to the Huntingtower one belonged; 
for hitherto she had never seen it ocoupied by 
anybody. 

But on this particular Suinday morning & young 
mau strolled into the church quité late. The 
congregation at the time was standing; the 
psaling were being réad ; the stranger, as Ivy at 
first took hith to be, advanced coolly to the cast 
end of the church and entered ‘the big empty 
pew immediately facitig her. 

Before he could in auy way notice her, how- 
ever, she had sat dowh suddenly but quietly, dnd 
aroge nO mdéte; thus kéepi og herself hidden 
from view duriag the remainder of the service. 

When last she iid the Tate comer had seen and 
had spoken'to each other, it had been” on the 
occasion of Mrs, Featherstone’s supper-party at 
Stoke Bay—-when he had known Ivy as the wife 
cf Ronald Dandas 

For the young mah waa no other than the 
whilom bachelor friend of the Marl of Exe—the 
| Papillou family, Ivy learned afierwards, had been 
for some weeks absont from home—young Hughie 
Papillon, of Papillon Court | 

She did not quit the little church’ that morn: 
ing until the amiable old rector himself, the con- 
gregation, and the smart country damsel who 





played the harmonium, had one aud all of them | 


departed ; and she very wearly got locked in for 
her pains. 

And after that Sunday morning—when fortu- 
nately she had gone to Wilton-Magna church 
unaccompanied by Mrs. Whinney——she uever again 
ventured, at least as Ida Drow, without the lodys 
gates of Huntingtower unless she wore a ‘veil, 

* + » 


And so the late summer passed away at Hunt- 
ingtower ; and early autumn, with its low-lying 
morning mists and ity “silent, melancholy after- 
noons’’ followed on apace. Daring the past 
month or so Ivy had received many a long letter 
from her friend the young Countess of Exe. By 
this tims the old Duke and his Duchess had for- 
given the young people, and they were now 
pe py for the shooting at Dart Castle, in Devon- 
shire. 

Bat twice only, since she had been living at 
Huntingtower, had [vy heard from Keith Fal- 
coner himself, 

They were sensible, manly-toued letters, how- 
éver, that any generous-natured brother—had 
she been biest with one—might have written to 
her ; and how thoroughly welcome they were, 
when they did come, it is hardly necdssary to re- 
cord, 

And in hoth letters Keith asked the same 
questions, What was Ivy doing? What had 
she done? Had she prospered in her mission? 
Aud was Ronald forgiven } 

Then Ivy had covered her face and wept. 

One late October afternvon, wher the sun, 
framed in. a sullen gray sky, tooked through a 
moist dark network of boughs like @ ball of dull 
red fire, Ivy walked into Wilton-Magna as far as 
the village draper’s, 

There was a rawness in the histy Atmosphere ; 
and the lanes and roads were somewhat’ muddy, 
Therefore, Mrs, Falconer herself preferred to re- 
main at home by the fireside. 

Having got what she wanted at the little 
draper’s shop, which was algo the Wilton-Magna 
post-office, it occurred to Ivy Dundas to inquire 
whether there were auy letters, 

Yos, said the young person at the deck, thiere 
was a letter for Huntingtower, and only one ; it 
had arrived by the mid-day post, 

“ And it is for you, I see, Mrs, Drew,” snid the 
young person affably. 

One swift glance at the envelope told Ivy that 
the handwriting was Keith Falconer's. 

A second was sufficient to show her that the 
letter was no American ove, 

So he had returned-—-was at home—he- was, 
thea, in England |! Whatwhat hed he to say 
; to ber? 

She walked, quickly, nears ran, until the 
pretty old straggling village was far behind her 





high-road, she lifted her veil and broke the seal 
of her letier. 

It was growing dusk rapidly, The dull red 
sun had now almost disuppeared entire’ %,' but 78 
was not yet so dark as to hinder Ivy in the réading 
of her letter. The red and primrose ‘light’ from 
the angry west enabled her to detipher it’ from 
the first word to the last, 

The desolate country road was damp} cold, aud 
very still, The plaintive “ tweet-tweet” of nome 
shivering, solitary bird in the hedge fell just then 

upon the raw and silent air. 

Scarcely breathing in her excitement of the 
moment, Ivy stood there stock-still upon ‘the 
roadside, with the opened letter held close to ‘her 
wide and half-fearful eyes, 

Kind Heaven above ‘her, of all places upon the 
face of the earth, the letter was' dated from an 
hotel—" The Oid Ship” —at Bleakferry | : 


The wind liad risen with an eerie sound, cry- 
ing and wailing around the outer walls of Munt- 
ingtower like @o ‘anéarthly voice’ uplifted i 
wildest lamentation, 

Sweeping downward frora the bills, aad shriek- 
ing through’ the'stripped brown woode, it drove 
the bleak rain drops'audstray dead ‘leaves before 
it, anf dashed ‘heut against the wifidows oF the 
warm white drawing-room. 

At intervals the rain smote ‘the paies ike 
hail ; whilst the’ fierce wind itself sobbéd'‘and 


| roared alternately within the hollow throat Of the 


spacious chimney. 

Upon one side of the wide white marble hearth- 
place Ivy, for a wonder, was sittitig idle; upon 
the other, in a low chair, and with the glow 
of shaded readiog lamp falling in a raby halo 
around her, sat ‘Mts, Falconer, apparently inte- 
rested in anew book. 

Old Sir Roderick himself was this evening too 
poorly, and in reality too tiresome, to be suffered 
to join thera as usual for music in the white draw- 


in 

vith « a slizht start, and with an expression of - 
faint astonishment upon her sweet wan face, Isobel 
Falconer looked up presently, 

**Tda,” che said, “it is rain’ that I hear, 
surely ?” 

Ivy rose automatically and went over to one of 
the windows,~The shutters were not fastened yet. 
She parted the heavy white Oriental curtains, 
with their glinting gold and silver thread-work, 
and looked out. 

With her back to the lamps and the bright 
wood fire, Ivy stood there for minutes in‘silence ; 


| her hot forehead pressed ‘to the cool dark window 


class, all rain-blurred upon the outer side. 

The night, so far as one could see, ‘was wild 
and black indeed ; with now and then a glimpse 
of a weird white moon, appearing and dissppear- 
ing in most ghostly fashion, 

“ Yes, dear Mrs, Falconer,” she murmured at 
last, “ it isa rough and dismal evening eaough ; 
hopelessly so, T fear. Phe sharp pattering’ noise 
that you can hear now and then is the rain ie 
the windows,” 

* And after the beautiful sunset we had, foes hid 
Mrs. Falconer remarked, still in accents of gentle 
> ook ne “Did you see it when you were ert 
Ida?’ 

“Yes,” Ivy answered restlessly. “ But there 
was a watery primrose light also in the sky which 
I fancied had # stormy look about it ; especially 
after ihe augiy crimson had gone,” 

Speaking, Iv y returned’ to her séab by the 
hearth-side, and stared ‘into the fire thoughtfully. 

“Ida,” spoke Mre. Falconer suddenly, “‘ why 
such a deep sigh, my dear!” 

“ Did—did I sigh 1” 

Ivy raised her eyes; arid she then perceived 
that aves Faleonet had put ‘aside her book and 
was regarding her companion with a wistful and 
anxious gaze. 

Tvy’s own eyos wandered to the fire again. 

'“ Yee—you sighed » ‘And FE am» afraid 
that you are not feeling well, dear Ida; not alto- 

ether quite yourself perhaps this evening, said 
Hotel Fuloner very diy. “Is that 5, a vt" ° 


dat ioe tried.tosmile, °-)- 
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* To speak the truth,” replied Isobel Falconer 
frankly, smiling back— though of course it may 
ve sheer fancy on my part—I have thought more 
than once since you came in from your walk this 
fternoon that you have somehow. been-—- 

Ida, nat altogether your usual self, Am I too 
absurd oe fanciful, Sym 1% a 

‘ Volike myself 7” Ivy echoed ely, “ Have 
i? Peehaps I have.” or 
‘* Yess absent and restless by turne,” rejoined 

Balconeremphatically. “ Silent and th 


Mrs, Keith Faloouer.., 
ful one-minute ; bright, almost excited, the Bry the growled, grew, and bellowed 
At dinner, do you though I said nothing, I m this side. the house; now snd again 
once Gr bwice felt r pe ie gna to irling dead, J and twigs against the 
me “idkeeuien I cetadoermenie| + had . whiizied them agains’ 
Isobel Falconer prone SOs ccen . | the windows of # es Drawing-room own 
“ Nothingy E riendy imwreng for ptaire. gy : vais 
you in any:way-1?' shes nmlouslpe. . hy Occasionally: wopldycome agbrief hush. in the 
“ Wrong?” Ivy echoed asilm, speek: when beets be falling amore 
very low, “‘ How do yow ently, and w he mig hispering sound 
Mrs, Balconer leaned te te oe travelled: Baa the ewaying 
and gald garnestly,-— 6 tree-tops was aol aulike , nolae of 
“ee coe ae mpabianine wind tin ei satin aes | ot 
or a @ kin o uae The wind them was r 
Gad news\Oranything ! 1 may be able tod eh 4 goth ring new Aibeng! ey ill While TR, 1 
7° kotor ingpule of the ey alah the sage Aode 
> . ae. mow ‘v4 at : 
esc stat ee 2 , stamdin 1 eyenpdvy re from the: 
irresolutess. locked her hands erin’ a | the last, Keith ‘s amazing letter, ety 
epasin of deubt.. ar. Finally abe dropped} She sighed eadphivered by turns, | 
upon her ig Falconer’s low chair, .Theletter or follows: " wins 


“ Aiea she cried, a little wildly, “I have 
been so happy—so ha: y, nee at Huntingtower ; 
and now I knaw not w 

* Aad you will go on being =, py with us here 
at Huntin Cowes. | enue with all my heart,” put 
in Mrs. Falconer, soothingly.“ Ida; you i sea: 
very well how dearly I bave grown to love you. 
T cannot let you go A my in 
too cruel @ wr 

The tears rushed Vcaheens from Ivy's hear6, 
and flooded her eyes to blindness. 

She stumbled to her feet, bend over Mrs. 
Falconer, and kissed her, saying hurriedly, almost 
piteously,— 

“Let me now, will you? 
alone, to think, to sleep, if p:ssible. 
better alone, shut up in my own room,’ 

“ And to-morrow?” suggested Mrs. Falconer, 
gently. 

” Yes, to-morrow,” promised Ivy, aa irealy as 
she could, "I will teil you everything, will show 
you the letter I have received—everything. ‘l'o- 
night I cannot—ob, I cannot! But, dearest 
Mrs, Falconer, I will keep nothing back | to- 
morrow," 

So, in our little mundate way, we discuss and 
arrange for(the morrow, mortal-like; forgetting 
that the present only is our own, the future 
never---that preacience is Heaven's alone ! 

As she kissed the beloved brow once more, & 
swift rob choked the speech of Ivy Dundas, 
With blind and hurried steps she left the white 
Drawing-room, and went up to her own chamber 

upon the second-floor, 

The lamps in the warm and silent corridors 
Gickered slightly in the draught. The wind was 

—_ upon Huntingtower from the north- 
wes 

The window of her bedchamber had been 
carelessly closed, and as Ivy opened the door of 
it, a cold guet met her on the threshold, and blew 
out the candle she carried. 
_ Then, save for the fire which had burned low 
in the grate, Ivy Dundas was in darkness, 


IT want to be 
i shall be 





CHAPTER XXTY. 
MIDNIGHT AND DaYBREAK. 


TRIVIAL a8 wae this mishap which checked Ivy 

upon the threshold of her own room, it-neverthe 

‘ess, inno tean measure, aggravated the nervous- 
ness .and ‘trepidation. which on that night had 
taken ‘such strotig-hold upon her, and refused to 
be shaken off, 

It*was almost, she thovgat, fearfully, as if 
someone had stepped noiseless! y towards her from 
out of the thick gloom of the room, and, with a 
swift atdden living breath, had extinguished the 
candle in her hand. 4 








It would be,} «pro: 








‘ 


Repressing a shudder, she groped her way to 
the table by the fireplace, and found there a box 
of matches. 

Fortunately there were other candies iu the 
room, and Ivy quickly.lighted them all. 

Then she fastened the window securely, drew 
down the blind over it, a block or two on 
to the expiring Gre, } . grees réelf down by the 
fireside to. peruse the twentieth time the 
disquieting lei{er which she had received from 


tia Bay 0h : 


ih OULShip Hota 


“ Bleakferry. 26th as Pe 


‘ 4 Hi, »,\ 

"My dear Mrs, Dundadl aa 
“ First lef, maeeay am writing in great 
haste to let you kaos that J have not forgottea the 
poe se'T made you before I started for America. 
- Prong the above address you will see that I 
am now again in England, Barely a week ago I 
landed at Liverpool ; and as soon as I could make 
it possible, afters day or se unavoidably. spent; 

in town, I journeyed hither to Bleakferry. 

“ Good news—take courage—have no fear ! 

‘TL have been to Dell Cottage ; and I have seen 
avd interviewed the wretched pair who till 
occupy that lonely stone dwelling of theirs amid 
the South Downs —the old husband and wife, 
Daniel and Emma Moss, with whom your child- 
hood and your early youth were so sirangely 

88EU. 

‘* Again I say, have no fear, be content ! 

“Both from the man and the woman—having at 
length convinced them that neither should be 
punished if they would confess everything and 
tell the plain truth—-I have learnt enough, seen 
enough, nay, more than enough, my dear Mrs, 
Dundas, to proye to the whole world that you 
haye been wronged most.cruelly, 

“T have obtained froca Daniel Moss a couple of 
papers—each of them contains merely a few 
dozen lines ; but, truet me, those few lines are 
as good as 4 "dozea thousand--which will be the 
means of lifting wholly the black cloud from 

our past and rendering it as light as broad day, 

etter than all—thank Heaven—these documents | 
I speak of will at once help to restore you to the 
unhappy mother who for 40 many long and bitter 
yeare has mourned for you as one for ever jost 
to her in this world. 

"T will not write the great good news—-I will 
bring it myself to Huatingtower; for I am 
anxious that what I am now writing te you so 
hurriedly shall catch this evening’s mail. 

“Lam unable tosay positively on what day I 


|| shall leave this place. It may be to-morrow ; 


perhaps the day. following ; bat certainly not 
later. I shall travel straight on to» Wiltshire 
and Huntingtower, ' 

* Although I am as good as saying ‘ ixpect me 
atthe hour you see me,’ be assured that as 
speedily as 1 can 1 will be the bearer of my own 

great good news | 

“ aire ti kindest love to Mrs. Falconer. By- 
the-bye, does she yet know, does Sir Roderick; 
himself yet know, that‘ Ida Drew’ is a myth, 
fiction, and that in sober truth you are Ronald, 
Dundas’s wife? Yeo, it ia simply marvellous’ 
how things havetarned out-—to what end events 
ia ye life have shaped themselves | 

is Awd that reminds me, Ronald, like myself, ' 


Thear, has returned to England; aud has on 
several occasions been seen in the streets of 
London lately, I am very much afraid, however, 
from what Thave heard, that he has not, poor 
fellow, madedais fortune ou che Continent! I 
Ba earnestly that Sir Roderick, before it be toc 

te, may bewbrought to his ser :s—-to a right 
and C sframe@of mind, For what is to 
be gained by carrying ‘with one to the grave an 
obstinate and an ree heart ? 

*T beseech elbtbat you can with Sir 
Roderick and Cfehancteaeliier Ronald’s sake ; so 
that hie wretched shis y in, his present.wan- 


eons and aimless life Mayyzoon now come to an 

end.  Believe-me, so long’ walir Roderick Duadas 

and. his on remein vandowumveco- 

5a so long wil! Ronald p theraati.be now 
Rist 


- “ Good-bye until we meetat:iilaghdieg vor er . 
* Youn sincere fried always) mei 


re i “ a T * 


} Demdovered dumb ncn stared @tupidly 
ret theeiabetart bold signat eith @alooner,” 
» Argued aed honest-looki ib wags though b 
Dis yo ora that somehow, ted thomadan who 
) beee dt Athen shedmechanically folded the 


















M ‘it back into és envelope, sud. press 


n into hey pocket, wherey 
With’ Isobel Fgiconer, ib had * heat 
hroughout t eninge osoeyd, 


bt, hope, joy, ‘fear, in tara on als gogethcr 

through and filled her goul, 7.) 

rst. ‘Bpatnes vague and noutterable thy her 

ent; sctitest LeRFOR 2: sand, Heherring 
on her the next. 

What was the..etoxyof her life? ho, then, 
was she{ Whe°were her kindred=her own 
people? * 

Were they lowly-born or of high degree? 
What now, wondered Ivy Dundas, had the hidden 
future in store for her after her curiously 
chequered rast } 

Would that day week, or perhaps that day 
month, say, still find her living at dear silent 
old Huntingtower; or by that time would her 
tent be pitched elsewhere, amidst fresh scenes 
and new, unfamiliar faces ? 

Then came a lightning thought of cruel sa- 
guish—how could she—-lvy—ever endure, come 
to pass what’ might, a lasting separation from 
Isobel Falconer? That could not be borne, she 
knew.” No, no, no! For «Ivy had learned to 
love Mrs. Falconer with a love that could die 
out of her heart only with her last breath upon 
earth ; her poor tired heart and its best affections 
had taken deep root’where Huntingtower stood, 

And somehow to-night the past and ite trials 
seemed all'so long, fong ago . . . Centuries, 
dim; innemerable ages, and not a few brief years 
only, seemed indeed to have fled since she had 
lived With Daniel Moss and his old hag of a wife 
at Dell Cottagé, and met Ronald Dundas on the 
downs . . 

And then ley thought, ah, £6 tenderly and se 
regretfully, of her lost darling, her little dead 
angel, who slept so well beneath his mound and 
white cross in Valley churchyard | Oh, Derrick, 
Derrick . . poor little lad! . . . and 
Ivy bowed her head to the table before her, and 
thus let the tears have their way. 


- ° * 


Had she sobbed herself to sle-p? Perhaps—. 
she wes not certain, But she could not have 
been eleeping for long~-surely not half au hour ? 
Becauee the clocks in the great still house, when 
she lifted her head, were only striking midnight; 
and the block fire was still glowing pleasantly, 
and the wax-candies in their tall silver candle- 
sticks were not yet three-parte burnt down. 

The wind and the rain, she fancied, had 
become less boisterous; the rain, in fact, had 
ceased for a space, and the weird white broken 
moon was once more struggling to show herseli-— 
howheit.that sound like the sound of a troubled 
sea crawling inland was still to be heard in the 


tossing. trees, 

, Ivy rosefrom her chair wearily, pressed her 
hands pon her eyes, aud began to move slowly 
towards the bed, 





Ah! 
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[VY SAW BONALD, THOUGH POWERLESS TO SAVE HIM, REEI 


What was it—the wind again! Hardly. 
Hark 
it was an odd, uncanny noise, not easy to 


lescribe—a kind of cull jarring and scratching, 
» clinging and bumping againat the outer walls 
of the house—as if some living thingy some | 
heavy living thing, by means of: the creeper 
atems and the iron trellis, were with difficulty 
climbing in the direction of Ivy’s window. 
Paralysed stood she in the centre of the roor, 
her breath suepended involuntarily, every pulse 


in her b Imost ceasing to quiver, and her 
eyes in a horrified etare fixed upon the shadowy 
bind 
WAiDG, 

A gust of wind swept past the window ; the 


white blind itself moved in the draught. 
that terrible moment, for the life of her, 
ivy could neither have stirred nor screamed, 
‘he uncanny noise grew more Jistinct, The 
xtraordinary scraping, the jarring, the quivering 
and siraining of the ancient creeper-stems upon 
the outer wall came nearer —- higher—unmis- 
takably nearer and higher 
Merciful Heavens! were thieves, desperate 
ches, breaking into Huntingtower? And 
must Ivy—could she find neither the strength 
move, nor \he voice to shout-—be murdered, 
perhaps strangled by their dreadful ruffian hands, 
there where she stood eo helplessly f 
She felt that those as yet invisible hands were 
slready clutching the stonework of the window- 
ill, The next instant would see—~ 
ea; there was a shadow—-the shadow of a 
man’s head and shoulders—upon the blind now. 
It grew larger—an arm was raised—Ivy saw 
it! She heard a knife or some other small 
implement, scraping at the bolt of the window 
16 bolt flew back. 





ee 


} 
| 
Click—clack ! 
She tried to shriek for help, but she could not 
~—her dry tongue refused to obey her will. 
Ther fashed across her brain a thought more 
| 


fearful aud intolerable than all the rest, It gave 


io ivy Dundas strength and courage instantly, 
and her coward terror fled, 
anger to -her beloyed Mra, Falconer ! 


ween 





The assassin-thief would in all likelihood 
murder her as well as Ivy herself | 

No, that should never be! 

So instantly resolved Ivy Dundas, and straight- 
way acted. She rushed forward to the window, 
which in that self-eame minute was being raised 
stealthily,. 

In a trice she had dragged the curtains widely 
apart aud sent the blind flying upward. With 
dauntiless mien she threw the casement high, and 
confronted the man upon the stone ledge out- 
side, 

A minute more—and he would have ieaped 
into the room. 

But a scream, swift and shrill, left the lips of 
Ivy then; and she staggered backward, sick and 
nerveless again, half fainting, from an utter 
revulsion of feeling, against the footboard of 
the great bedetead near. 

The light touched the haggard white face of 
the man ; showed Ivy his sunken brilliant eyes, 
bright with an almost terrified red gleam in 
them now, hie uncovered head, his rough wet 
hair ! 

“Ronald! Ronald!” was all that she could 
utter, in a hoarse stifled whisper that seemed to 
choke her. 

In his awful position he rocked to and fro, 
staring wildly at Ivy, and appearing wholly to 
forget his frightful peril, And unconsciously he 
loosened his hold of the knotted gray creeper- 
limbs upon the wall. 

“ Great Heaven!” he gasped out—" you here, 
Ivy! Ivy—my wife—at Huntingtower—in—in 
this room! Ivy! You!” 

She saw him, though powerless to save him, 


| reel into space as it were; his arms flung out- 


ward into the wet windy darkness behind 
bin. 

She heard a groan—a crash—a terrific thud, 
sickening to ear, upon the terrace-flags 
beneath the window. , 

He had been there one moment—the next he 
was gone | 


She leaned far out into the black gloom, The ! 





iy 


i 


INTO SPACE AS IT WERE, 


moon had gone in again. The rain fell heavily 
upon her bare head ; the sound like that of the 
incoming-tide travelled very mournfully now 
through the ghostly trees iu the pleasaunce and 
thgough the tall yew-hedge beyond it. 

“ Ronald—Ronald!” she called frenziedly. 
‘Is it you, Ronald—really you +” 

And no other word, then, could she speak— 
only his name ; “ Ronald—Ronald—Ronald !” 

A moan, faint and pitiful on the wet and 
windy darkness, came up to Ivy from the 
terrace stones below. 

And that moan was the only answer to her 
heartbroken cry, 


(To be continued.) 








TaLL men, as a rule, have bodies out of pro- 
portion to their lower limbs—that is, smaller than 
they ought to be—with the natural result that 
they are unable to bear fatigue, or to compete tn 
the struggles of life with lesser men more har- 
moniously proportioned. Army experience bears 
out these observations. In a long and fatiguing 
march the tall men uaually fall out first, or 
succumb to campaigning, unless, as is very rarely 
the case, they have well-knit and symmetrical 
frames. A soldier between 5ft. Sin, and 5ft. Sin. 
or 9in. ie usually the man most capable of bearing 
the strain of life. 


Since science has demonatrated that artificial 
rubies can be manufactured there is little doubt 
that before long diamonds and other gems will 
also be turned out from the laboratory. It can 
scarcely be said that made rubies are not genuine, 
as they differ in no respect of material or appear- 
ance from the stones manufactured by nature, 
but it is declared possible to distinguish them by 
means of a microscope. It is a curious caprice 
that will discard an article as spurious merely 
because it is turned out of the laboratory of man 
instead of nature, especially w there is no 
A.fference between the two produ 
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‘HOW QUICK AND DEFY YOU ARE!” SaID RAPR, AS URSULA FINISHED HER MANIPULATIONS. 


MISS GILMOUR’S SECRET. | > tag minutes’ conversation with you, but you 


—20!—— 


CHAPTER VI. 
“1 LOVE you.” 


RuTH FERRERS was editing an article for one 
of the magazines, and finding Mies Gilmour wrote 
a very legible hand, she got her to copy out the 
manuscript, and verify the quotations it con- 
tained. 

Oa the night of the meet, Ursula had occasion 
togo to the study for a book she required to 
refer to, and to her surprise and confusion she 
found herself confronted by Rafe, who was seated 
at the writing table, with a large sheet of fools- 
cap before him, 

“Don’b go away,” he said, smiling, and laying 
down his pen, “you look as if you found my 
presence very alarming.” 

It is only that I was unprepared for ib,” she 
replied, nervously, ‘‘ Your cousin Ruth told me 
you were in the drawing-room.” 

“So Twas until a quarter of an hour ego. I 
os here because | had some important writing 
to 0,” 

““T won't hinder you,” she said, and she made 
a movement of withdrawal, forgetting all about 
the book, and Ruth’s article, 

To a moment Rafe had risen from his seat and 
placed himself between her and the door. 

“No, you must not go just yet. It is so 
rarely Isee you that 1am going to take advan- 
tage of this o ty to ask you a queation. 
Why are you at such pains to avoid me } ” 

He was looking straight into her face as he 
Spoke, and though Ursula was furious with her 
own foolishness, yet if her very life had depended 
on it, she could not have prevented that sudden 
rush of red to her cheeks. 

“} did not know I had tried to avoid you, 
Mr. Ferrers,” 

“Now you are nob quite candid—and it is 
unworthy of you. Ever since we had tea 
together in the Hall, I have been trying to get, 


. 


taken greab pains I should not succeed. 
| Even when you came in just now I saw ‘flight’ 
written on your face the instant your eyes fell 
apon me, Come, you cannot deny it.” 

She made no attempt to do so, To tell the 
truth, his presence had a curiously discomposing 
effect on her, and the knowledge of this made 
her angry, both with herself and him. And yet 
the sensations it gave her were not altogether 
disagreeable. Life seemed suddenly transformed 
from a dull routine‘into a palpitating reality ; 
the blood coursed quicker through her veins, 
every pulse in her body tingled. 

Rafe, whose eyes had never once left her face, 
came a step nearer. 

“Do you know what I was doing when you 
came in?’ I war making my will. lt suddenly 
occurred to me that in case of my death I should 
like certain people to inherit certain legacies, and 
just as you entered I was wondering whether 
you would care to have anything that belonged 
to me se a-memento, or whether, if I died, I 
should only be a casual memory to you—nothing 
more,” 


“Why should you think of death—you are 
not ill?” she said, » trifle indistinctly. 

‘*No, I am not ill, but I am on the point of 
running a certain amount of risk, and it is wiser 
to be prepared for all emergencies. Well, is 
there anything you would like me to bequeath 
you—a book—a picture }” 

She made a motion of dissent, bub her brain 
seemed in a strange whirl. What did his words 
imply? What was the uatufe of the danger 
threatening him ? 

“JY am sorry,” he said, slowly, his face clouding 
over at her refusal, “Y fancied that although 
we ‘have only known each other a short time, 
and our intercoi se has been comparatively 
slight, yet that we had advanced beyond mere 
commonplace acquaintanceship, I was vain 
enough to think you would not be quite indiffe- 
rent to my fate. Well, you have proved me 





wrong.” 





He sighed and went to the fire-place, leaning 
his arm on the shelf, and looking down into the 
glowing embers on the hearth. Ursula made a 
step towards the door, paused irresolutely, and 
then stood still, 

“Mr. Ferrers,” she said, at last, and after a 
lengthened. pause, 

“ee ” 


“T am afraid I seemed ungrateful a little 
while ago—-” Her voice faltered, she had to 
wait a moment in order to control it, Presently 
she went on,—‘‘I should like to tell you that [ 
did not mean I was indifierent to any danger 
that might befall you. Oa the contrary, I should 
be sorry—very sorry-——” 

She stopped; as @ rule, words came to hex 
pretty quickly, but on this occasion, when she 
would have given anything in her possession to 
coramand them, they failed her The partly 
veiled antagonism that formerly characterized 
her manner towards Rafe had now entirely dis- 


os 
is own demeanour underwent a change. He 
came to her side, eager and alert, 

“Do you mean that, or are you only saying it 
oub of kindness?” he whispered breathieasiy ; 
and he took one of her hands, and held ‘+ between 
his own, “Be honest with me this once. Let 
us forget thav such a thing as conventionalits 
exists, and speak as one human soul to another, 
Would you really grieve if I were to be killed ?’ 

She trembled excessively, a low exclamation 


escaped her lips, and at the sound Rafe’s eyes 
flashed triumphantly. He instinctively knew he 
had conquered, 


With a movement of passionate eelf-abandon- 
ment, he caught her to hie breast and kiesed her 


i 

PThe alteration in her manvoer wae instan- 
taneous, 

She pushed him from her with such violence 
that he almost fel!, and then she faced bim, white 
and stern, and pitiless. 

“You are cruel, and you are a coward!” she 
cried, her breast heaving, and both hands 
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lenched together, ‘ You have taken advantage 
f my position, and I will never forgive you ; 
never-——-never—never / You have deceived me, 
A few minutes ago I believed you to be 

apright and honest---a man of honour. NowI 
koow my mistake.” 

“ You are hard on mo,” be said, ima low voice, 
his own face as pale as,hers. 

She took not the slightest -motice of the 
remark, ’ 


“ What have I ever said or, done that woe 
should treat me with such a dack of respect 1%). 


she wenton, with increasing indignation. Haye 
{ tried in any way to challenge your attontion 
Have L not, ons the contrary, re acho. 
ivoid you, and done my bett to esp out of our 
way! Did i nob refuse the offer of friendahi 

rou made me the.other day? iehave lived long 
-nough to knowithat osen eillemuse themgelves 
t women’s expanse when they can do so..with 
impunity ; but ab least the helplessness of my 
sition should uhaye been suflicient.to protest 


woe, % iy 

With the dignity of an outraged empress she, 

10ved towards the door. Rafe, however, sprang 
forward and intercepted her. rie 

“Stay a moment, Miss Gilmour, and heap 
what L bave to aay. Heaven knows I had ne 
intention. to insult you! »I acknowledge T have 
lone wrong, but I was hurried away by the im- 
pulse of the moment, I am no stronger and no 
weaker than my fellow men. My excuse is that 
i love you,” 

She waved him aside, ag if she had not even 
heard what he said, 

** Let me pasa if you plesse, otherwise I shall 
ring the bell and summon the servants.” 

He hesitated, but only for a second, 


“As you will, I can only say you have mis- 
udged me.” 
He opened the door, and she passed out. Her 


tention was to go straight to her room, but at 
he library h met} 

‘'What a long time you have been, Miss 
lilmour! Please be quick and finish copying 
the manuscript, I want to get it off by the frat | 
post in the morning.” 

Ursula doubted whether she was not too 
zsitated to go on with the writing, then her 
jaturally strong will asserted itself. 


She would 
e way to thie unworthy emotion, 


1er, 


Surely 
she could control herself sufficienily to do the 
me«’.anical work required of her! 

To do it required an immense effort, but the 
mere making of the effort had a bracing effect 
er, and she did not rise from the desk till 
the writing was completed. 

Rath, in the meantime, had retired to bed, ne 
had, indeed, the rest of the household, for it 
was after. twelve o’elook when Ureula orossed the 
iall on her way upatairs. 
found Sands, the butler, seated in a car ed 
valk chair close to the fire, which looked as if it 
had just been made ap. 

“| am afraid I bave kept you up,” she said 
sweetly. Miss Gilmour's manners were charming 
to the servants, and, oddly enough, they were eil | 
devoted to her. “1 am sorry Iam 80 late,” 

**Don’t you distress yourself on that account, 
mies,” returned the msn, rising as he spoke. 
“T shall consider myself lucky if I get to bed 
defore daylight,” he added, mysteriously. 

Ursula paused, with her hand on the ban- 
nistere, struck by his tone, and connecting it, 
not unnaturally, with what his master had said 
an hour or two ago 

* What are you staying up for?” she asked, 
at length, curiosity getting the better of her. 

Sands glanced round cautiously, and lowered 
his vo :¢ as he replied, 

“Well, the Squire is going to be out all 
night after the poachers. They've got a big job 
ov, so he’s beard, and he intends putting a 
stopper on it. It'll be a ticklish business. For 
my part, [ only hope there'll be no bloodshed,” 

Ursula understood pow, and her fingers 


not of 
giv 


on | 


Pu 


tightened on the rails,” She waited » few minutes 
before she spoke again, 

‘Ts the Squire gone yet 1” 

“Be went half an hour ago+let himself out 


-catoments, and fixed her eyes om the distant 


‘She had left the study with a heart full of « pas- 





of the little side door, by the study, aiter Lady 
Susan and the young ladies had gone to bed, He 


didn’t want anybody to know snything at all 
about it, for fear of them making a fuss and 
worritting them themselves, but it doesn’t 
matter my telling you, seeing that you ain’t one 
of the family. I’m sure I hope he'll come back 
safe and sound, but the chances are agen it. He’s 
got desperate men-to deal with, and it isn’t much 


him here ta get some brandy and baudages, and 
now he can no more take them than he can fly. 
I shal! have to go myself, I suppose, while I send 
one of the grooms for a doctor.” 

Ursula’s heart seemed to give one great throb, 
and then stop beating. But after that her brain 
grew suddenly clear, aud when. she spoke next 





they'd stick at--noteven murder,” manner was peieny composed, 
: “ How far off is the doctor's house?” 
ips api seal aitigk . “A matter of three mile or go,” ; 
eS) eae ee 4° SThe ,it will be some timebefore he can be 
CHAPTER -VAE 9 ' * 3 


Fe ialae ¢ vattc By TS et 
(5 SOBPaana he peed. 9 
Urnsvuta felt sick faint when she ‘finally | 
reached her root’ 
candle, she went straightwto the window, which: 
she threw wide open. It'was a fine night, and 
warm for the time of year. was no moon} 
butythe\stars shone brightly, and the outlines of 
trees,and shrubs were blotted darkragainst the 
brillignce of the sky line. % 

The»young girl knelt in fromb of. the open 


woods, while her ears were strained to catch the 
faintest sound, Once more, om this eventful 
evening, her feslings had undergone a change. 


sionate anger; that kiss of Hafe’s had scorched 
her lips, and she had been perfectly sincere in 
telling him she. would never forgive him. But 
since Sands’ communication the fires of her re- 
sentment Kad burned more dimly—-she was 
wondering now whether he had been sincere in 
telling her he loved her, 

For fully two hours she sat in the same atti- 
tude, silent, motionless, the night wind blowing 
in on her flushed cheeks. The stars sloped west- 
ward, the woods were sketched in a trifle more 
faintly, the air became damp and chilly. She 
was growing numb and cramped from the strain 
of her position, and all the time those words of 
Saude were beating their refrain into her ears. 

“JT only hope there'll be no bloodshed... 
he’s got desperate men to deal with, who would 
stick at nothing—not even murder,” 

Suddenly she started. Across the intervening 
distance had come the report of a gun. It was 
succeeded by another, aud yet aucther. Com- 
plete silence fullowec—silence that was accen- 
tuated by the great, hammer-like throbs of her 
own heart, 

Then, after long interval—she did not know 
how long, for she had fallen into o kind of 
stupor—she saw a man’s figure cross the terrace, 
and lose iteelf in the shadow of the house, : A 
door ‘wat cautiously opeaed, and: ae cautiously 
shut, 

Was it a messenger from Rafe, or perhaps Rafe 
himself} Ureula did ther best tocurb her burn- 
ing impatience, bat her efforts were useless, and 
at last she stole gently downstairs, The hall was 
lighted as it had been when she left it; and: Sands 
was in the act of ‘crossing it when he caught 
sight of her shrinking figure. ‘ 

“ Goodness gracious, Miss Gilmour, what are 
you a-doin’ here t I thought. you wae abed and 
asleep hours ago,” 

“What has happened over in the woods?” 
she whispéred: breathlessly. “I saw someone 
come from that direction, who was it ?”’ 

Her voice and manner were both agitated, but 
she was to excited to care whether the batler 
noticed it or not, 

“Tt's Jim Dean, the under-keeper’s son ; he’s 
in the pantry at the present moment, The young 
idiod 's goue and twisted his ankle, and of course 
the accident’s happened at the very time whea 
he's wanted to put his best leg foremost |” 

The butler’s tone betokened extreme irritation. 
He went to the light fu order to pour some brandy 
out of a bottle into w small flask he held in his 
hand, 

* But Mr, Ferrera—what about him?” 

Ah! that’s ‘the worst parb of the businese— 
he’s wounded, justas I said he would be, » No one 
can say I didn't warn him beforehand.” 

It wae lucky for Ursula that Sands was too 
much oceupied with his brandy to notice the 
pallor that bad overspres4 her face, 


hou Ich 
~y And meanwhile Rafe mig be bleeding io 
pee hdeath im.the woodeih; Ursula -looked.at Sands’ 
insteadrof li wportly figure, ' 
t heh. much epeed; and her mind was made up. . 


‘eiffibetame see Jim Dean, and find “out exact] 
rhe tm nui ix, camrun faster than mond 





* Do you mean he ix shot?” 


“That's what Jim Dean says, The Squire sent 








>“ Three,quarters of at 


» whi y. did nat promise 


il take the branugy and bandages to him 
rayaeli.” Se ee) eee 

Sands _— . heated ' i but the ex- 
pression he saw in is remon- 
stra a Say 0 word rg owes to the 

try, Wire ean managed to give her a pretty 
fair itiea of, where he hina left his si in 
Dingley Bottom, j : 

In afew minutes ehe was outside, a basket 
containing such things as she was likely to require 
on her arm, a black woollen shawl wrapped round 
her shoulders, As she ran through the park she 
was aware, in a dim, dreamlike fashion, of the 
unfamiliar look the well-known landscape 
put on in the starshine ; she even recognized its 
weird beauty, but between her and it there ever 
rose the vision of Rafe, lying bleeding, perhaps 
dying, in the wood. 

She shivered and hurried onward. In the 
covert known as Dingley Bottom, the trees were 
mostly oaks, and on these the yellow leaves, 
dry and shrivelied, atill lingered, shutting out the 
stars. At the entrance to it there was a thick 
growth of underwood, and through it Ureula had 
to grope her way, with outstretched arms, as best 
she could. 4 

Ib was very silent. The wind had died away, 
hardly a bough rustled, except when some 
stealthy animal ran across the path, or’an owl 
slirieked pouncing on its prey. Once the girl 
thought she had miesed her way, and she uttered 
a cry of despair atthe idea of the precious mo- 
ments she was losing; but instinct guided her 
aright, and presently she came into an open space, 
ringed. round with trees, and covered witha thick 
carpet.of crackling leaves, This spot had. been 
described to her by Jim Dean, and she koew 
the squire could not now be far off. ? 

Nor was he, As she crossed the patch of 
light; and pluuged once more into the shadow, 
she heard his voice, sharp and distinet,— 

“ Whio ia that?” 

The sound. guided her to, him, where he sat 
leaning against a ‘ree, and waiting—with scant 
patience, itmust be admitted—until help came. 
That he failed to recognize her was. clear ftom 
his tone, 

"Tt is I--Ursula Gilmour,” she said, feeling 
her way towards him, and dropping on her knee 
by his side, 

He repeated her name, his tone fall of un- 
feigned wonder. It almost seemed as if he 
doubted the evidence of his senses, for he put 
ont his hand and touched her with uncertain 
fingers, that closed on the sleeve of her dress. 
Very gently she freed. herself, and then took 
from her basket a lantern, which she procesded 
to light, after which she poured out the brandy 
Sands had given her, and havded thé cup to 
Kafe, 

“Ab!” be said, “that has put new) life io 


me. Iwas getting horribly cold—from loss of 
blood, I suppose, and onee, Leven thought I was 
growing delirious, That was when I heard 


your voice ia the darkness.” 

She made no reply. She was already busy 
examining his wounded limb, which was) bieeding 
rather profusely, Still her knowledge of surgery 
was enflicient to tell her no very serious damage 
had been done by the gunshot, which had passed 
through the flesh, and just grazed the bone. 
The blood that-was flowing came from the.veins, 
not the. arteries, and by’ means of.a 
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below the wound she was soon able to stop it 
evtirelys Then she made a pad of lint which she 
pound agecurely over the injured part, Rafe 
watching her the while in perfect silence, 

“ How quick and deft -you are!” as she 
Gnished her manipulations. ‘‘ Where did you 
get al your knowledge from!” 

“The convent where I was at school—such 
little knowledge as I possess.” 

She bad folded her shaw] into a square, and 
attempted to put it at his back; but instead of 
allowing her to do so he took it from her and 
vhrew it onée mere over her shoulders, after 
which he drew her gently down beside bi va. 

“You will stay with me until assistance 
comes?” he whispered, entreatingly and Ursula 
—proud Ureula, who had told him a few hogre 
ago thet she would never forgive him ag long av 
she lived |~obeyed without a word. 

She was shivering a little—less with eold than 
with excitement, The lantern still stood on the 
ground at their feet, illuminating 2 small ring 
round them; but lea the wood beyond in 
brooding dimvess. Each was touched by the 
came idea of solitude aud mystery that the night 
brouglit with it; each was intensely conscious of 
the other’s presence, The light flickered on the 
brown leaves above their heads, stretched oub to 
the underwood in a long slanting ray, and ‘wae 
fivally swallowed up in the darkness, At last, 
and with av effort, Rafe broke the silence, 

“Tell mehow it is you come to be here.” 

In ae few words as possible she related what 
had passed bebween herself and Sands, Then, 
and forthe first time, she realized that her 
conduct might seem strange to him, and her face 

rimsoned with an overwhelming. shame. 

‘I daresay ‘you were surprised «to see me,” 
she faltered, confusedly, ! 

‘No. When F actually realized thet tt was 
you, I don’t think I was at all surprised—your 
presence seemed perfectly natural, And yet it 
's, perhaps, making light of your heroism to say 


“ My heroism /” in unfeigned astonishment. 

“Has it not struck you in that light?” he 
asked, with a strange smile, ‘Don’t you think 
that any woman, however brave, might well 
hesitate before facing these poacher-infested 
woods at midnight 1” 

“No, I did not wait to think of anything 
but of—you,” she was going to add, only’ she 
managed to check herself ia time, 

He, however, completed her sentence for her. 
“Gat of: the man who had offended you so 
direfully a few hours since—is that what you 
would say? Are you still angry with him for 
his indiscretion ?” . 

“Hush | Don’t speak of that—let it be for- 
gotten.” . 

“Tt cannot be forgotten—it means too much 
for that, Shall I tell you what filled my 
tuoughts av F left home to engage in an encoun- 
ver that I was well aware might be dangerous— 
vhe one idea that haunted me as T !ay’ here, help- 
‘essand alone? It was that I might never see 
‘you ntore, and never gain your forgiveness for 
an action that, after all, I-can’t regret,” 

He had both her hands in his now, his breath 
cane faster, 

_ “Don't you understand, Ursula "--how easily 
her name slipped off his lips——that there are 
certain feeliugs which defy control—which burst 
ibe barriers of conventionality like some mighty 
tiver that overflows its banke, and rushes on 
carrying everything else before it? That is the 
feeling whieh has grown up in my heart towards 


you without my knowledge—against niy will | y 


sven, And darling,” his voice sank into a | 
whisper that was in iteelf a caress, “I am sure, 
how, that it has awoke ean echo!**You would 
have hidden it from me, you might even have | 
‘eft Westwood ‘carrying your secret with you, 
but for the thought of my danger, and before 
that your maiden pride gave way. I know now 
that you love’me—I am sure of it—and I know | 
iat nothing in, Heaven or earth shall patt us!” | 

‘t;may be that Ursula was tnprepared for | 
soch a-wild and’ masterful wooing; and’ suc- 
cumbed before it—it may be tliat Rafe was right, | 





and Ler own heart pleaded hia cause ‘as passion. | 
ately as his words, 








Just at first she struggled hard against his 
encircling arms, bub'they ouly ‘drew her tighter. 
He held her, he would keep her—vyes, in spite of 
herself even, and his lips pressed hers in a kiss 
that swept away her last remaining scruples, 

And thus their betrotlai was sesled—in the 
silence of the midnight woods, with the stars 
above for witness, 


mee 


CHAPTER IX. 
HALP CONFIDENCES, 


CLeMeNToxa wag naturally perturbed when she 
heard the next morning of the Squire's accident; 
moreover, she was inclined to be cross at not 
having been called up to share the exciting events 
of the night, Of the part Ursula had played in 
them she was thus far iguorant, and was likely 
to remain 20. 

Sands knew perfectly well when it was wise to 
hold his tongue, and between him-and Clemen- 
tina there was no love lost at the best of times, 


* Bless you, I don’t pay much attention to | 


her {” he observed confidentially to the honése- 
keeper, “ It's true she’s got’ the name of Lerrers, 
but there’s precious little of the nature of 
Perrars about her, ‘{ suppose she takes after her 
mother. That's ‘the misfortune of being cross- 


bred. © Sometintes it turns out better, as in| 


the case of Miss Minus. But then she was 
caught young, and tamed so to speak. All the 


game, there’s a twist in her, and if it don’t come | 


out one way, ft will another, As for Misa Ruth, 
I don’t profeds ‘to understand her. A~ young 
lady as rides a bicycle, and wears knickerbockers 
and does sume for amusement passes me. She's 
what I call neither fish, vor fowl, nor good red- 
herring.” 

By the doctor’s advice Rafe remained in bed a 
couple of days, but on the third he was helped 
down to ‘his study, where he rested on the couch 
and was visited at intervals by various members 
of his family. Lady Sue was the last to come, 
—she abhorred illness ia every shape and form, 
and held her vinaigrette to her nowe ail the time 
she was in the room. 

"So provoking of you to disable yourself just 
now,” she exclaimed. “ You might have remem- 
bered Lady Redver’s dinner party to-nizht. As 
it is { suppose we shall have to send an excuse.” 

* By no means, Aunt Sue, J can’t go, but it 
is quite unnecessary for you to remain at home, 
Clem and Minna are going boo, aren’t they 7” 

“Yes, Rath was invited us well, but the-silly 
girl thinks herself above such frivolities, and re- 
fused. Ihave no patience with such nonsense,” 


| added Lady Sue, contemptuously, “It would do 


Ruth good to be married to some sensible man, 
‘who would shake her when she talked of ad- 
vanced womanhood, and tell ber to mend his 
socks instead ‘of muddling hér brains with 
Greek |” 

However, Lady Sue went off much comforted 
to know that she need not give up her party, aud 
little ‘recking of the delight with which Rafe 
listened to the wheels which bore her and her 
nieces away from Westwood, Now he would be 
able to have a féde-i-téte with Urauila | 

A little later she came in, looking supremely 
lovely in her lover’s eyes. For a moment she 
yielded herself to his caresses, then she forcibly 
drew back, and pulled forward’ a hassock, on 
which she seated herself close to his couch. . 

**You are not fair to me,” he said, reproach- 
fully. ‘You forget that for three whole days I 
have done nothing bub look forward to seeing 


ou. 

“ Ah, ao, [ don’t forget,” she rejoined, very 
softly. ‘* Happiness is not so common with me 
as to have 2 chance of being ignored,” 


He would have drawn her closer at this’ 


avowal, had she not emilingly evaded him. And 
yet there was no affectation of shyness in her 
demeanour—none” of that coquetry by which 


many gitls might have striven to tighten the: 


bonds that held him. The love she bore him 
was a0 full and deep and strong that its effect 
was to subordinate every other fseling—except, 
indeed, the fear of losing him. 

She bent « little forward, then she said in a 
very low voice, 








Sa ogg profs 





“You have had time for reflection—haw it 
brought regret for what you said to me the other 
night?” 

* Regret! A hundred times no, How shoul? 
I regret a delight that has changed the whole 
face of the world for me? Why do you say such 
things, Ursula ?” reproachfully, 

** Because 1 want to look mat€ers inthe face, 
—lI want to see them as they are, not as my 
fancy paints them, I am not like an inex- 
perienced girl who sees the yolden gates of Para- 
dise open, and imagines that life will olways be 
agit isat this momeat. I ama woman who is 
staking her all--her o/),” she repeated, atrenu 
ously, 

“ And, so far a3 I can answer for the future 
you shail never regret it. Don’t you trust me 


; Uraula $” 


“Yes, yes, but I see difficulties in the way of 
our marriage.” 

“Of what nature?” 

“Your family, for example, will think you 
might have chosen differently.” 

He frowned slightly, then jaughed. 

*Y have no doubt they will, but that does nob 
make the smallest difference so far as I gm con- 
cerned, Clementina won't like giving up her 
position as mistress of Westwood, but she is 
wise enough to bow to the inevitable. My 
darling!” he exclaimed, impetucusly, reaching 
Out his arms, and drawing her closer, “you 
don’t understand how much I love you, and how 
gladly I would surmount any obstacles that 
stood in the way of winning you |” 

A sudden interruption, in the shape of a knock 
atthe door, followed by the entrance of Ruth, 
made the lovers start asunder. 

“Clem thought I had better come and see 
if you wanted anythiog,” she said, awkwardly, 
peering about with her near sighted eyes, “I 
didn’t know you had anyove in here.” 

“It is Miss Gilmour ; she is going to play chers 
with me,” returned Rafe, « trifle confused!y, and 
his cousin retreated, with a sigh of relief, to her 
beloved mathematics, 

The game of chess did nob last iong ; indeed, i 
had hardly begun before Rafe pushed the board 
on one side aud said, tenderly,-— 

“ Now you must tell me something about your- 
self, Ursula. Recollect how very little I know of 
your family or friends,’ 

She. was nob unprepared for the ‘question ; 
nevertheless she evidently found some difliculty 
in answering it, 

© Where shall [ begin?” she said, at last, with 
attempted playfulness, “At the point when I 
was taken by my father to the Belgian convent ! 
{ supposé I must have been shoud three years 
old then, and I remained there till I was nine- 
teen. My mother died when I was a baby, and 
I rétiember nothing about her, As to my 
father,’ she hesitated again, “he was formerly 
in the nrmy, but he was guilty of some shady 
transactions and had to eend in his resignation. 
Since then his life has been more or less that of 
a wanderer, for hie relations cast him off com- 
pletely, and I have never seen one of them.” 

She turned to her lover with bevesching 


eyes. 
Mn Rafe! Does this confession make any dif 
ference to you? Will you be ashamed of linking 
yourself to a woman whose father has such a 
history ?” 

She waited with bated breath for his reply. 
There was a perceptible pause before it came, 
Rafe was in the throes of a sharp struggle with 
a certain inherent pride that fought fiercely for 
its rights. But finally Love gained the victory. 

“No, It does not matter to me what your 
parouts were, so long as you yourself are pure 
and true.” 

The sobbing breath that came from between 
her quivering lips told how great the tevsion had 
been. 

She bowed ber head and kissed his hand. 
Then, quite suddenly, and with the air of one 
who throws off some uupleasant thought, het 
racod chauged—grew gay, alaosh reckless, while 
she recalled her schooldays, and the froiies she 
end Ler companions had contrived t» indulge ia, 
in spite of the grey convent ‘walls that shut 
thea in from the rest of the world, 
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Rafe, watching her intently, was surprised at 
the radiant, girlish abandon that seemed to 
inspire her, i 

She was no longer the quiet, reserved Miss 
Gilmour, whose coldness had been like an icy 
wall, impossible to thaw, but a bright and 
sparkling = rippling over with smiles and 
youthful pleasufe, 

The striking of the clock—eleven atrokes-—put 
an end to her confidences, She rose and prepared 
to leave him, 

“One minute, Ursula. What about anhounc- 
ing cur engagement? shali J tell Aunt Sue and 
the others to-morrow 1” 

All the brightness faded from her face, it grew 
quite grey and frightened. 

“Not yet!” she pleaded. 
secret between our two selyos for a few 
longer, at all events,” 


“Tet it remain a 


cays | 


arms at the gate and kissed her rosy, blushing 
face, until she cried out for mercy. 

A sudden, as flash of lighted 
up the spot with a lurid light, and she saw a 
little white cross, with the flowers Duncan 
loved so well growing around it, and upon the 
cross, in that one meteoric flash, she read the 
words,— 

“ Sacred to the memory of Madge Meadows.” 

She did not faint, or cry out, or utter any 
word, She realised all in aninstant why Duncan 
had been there. Perhaps he felt some remorse 
for casting her off so cruelly, If some tender 
regret for her, whom he supposed dead, was not 
stirring in his heart, why was he there, on his 
wedding-night, kneeling before the little croae 
which bore her name ? 

Could it be that he had ever loved her? She 
| held out her arme towards the blazing lights that 





He consented, but not without reluctance. He | shone in the distance from Stanton Hall. with a 


was a man who liked everything “ fair and square 
and above board,” and a secret of any kind was 
repulsive to him, But he could hardly refuse 
this first request of hers, and she went awsy 
comforted, 

Still, as she stood at the open window of her 
bedroom, and looked out on the starlit garden, 
the trouble in her eyee had by no means vanished, 
and once ehe wrung her hands with what seemed 
like » moan of despair. 

“Tam a coward,” she muttered, disdainfully, 
‘and yet I dare not tell him the truth, Suppose 
when he knows it.he shrinks away from me!” 

She pressed her hand against her heart, through 
which a stab of bitter pain bad shot, then she 
turned away with the air of one who bas made a 
final resolve 

“T will tell him in a week from now. Surely 
seven days will make no difference! And mean- 
while I will enjoy this great and unexpected 
happiness that haa come to me, and if I loge it, I 
rousd live on its memory !” 


(To be continued). 
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CHAPTER XXXVI.—(continued.) 


“ Wuy was Duncan there alone on his wedding- 
day, under the oak-tree in the terrible atorm }” 
eho asked herself, in a etrange, bewildered way. 

What could ib mean? She had heard the 
ceremony was to be performed prompily at two; 
it was half-past one already, Whabd could it 
mean } 

She had been too much startled and dismayed 
to make herself known. Ah, no Duncan must 
never know she was so near him; it was Lena 
she must see, 

‘Why had he come to the oak-tree!” she 
asked herself, over and over again. 

A moment later she had reached the self-same 
apob, and was kneeling beneath the tree, just as 
Duncun had done. 

She put out her little white hand to caress 
the grass upon which her husband had knelt, but 

t was not grass which met her touch, but a bed 
of flowers. That wasstrange, too. 

She never remembered flowers to grow on that 
spot. There was nothing but the soft carpet of 
green grass, she remembered. 

One or two broke beneath her touch. She 
knew Duncan must have dropped them, aad the 
poor little soul pressed the flowera to her lips, 
murmuring passionate, loving words over them. 
She did not know that they were meadow-sweet 
flowers ; yet they seemed familiar to her touch. 

She remembered how she had walked home 
from the rectory with Duncanin the moonlight 
aud thought to herself how funny it sounded to 
hear him call her hie wifein that rich melodious 
voice of his, and Ann had said it was such a 
terrible thing to be married. 

She had found it just the reverse, as she 
glanced up into her young husband's face, as they 
walked home together; and how well she 
remembered how Duncan had taken her in his 


| yearning, passionate cry. Surely, hers was the 
saddest fate that had ever fallen to the lot of 
any young girl. 

A great thrill of joy filled her heart that she 
was able to prevent the . 

She arose from her knees and made her way 
toward the distant fields, through the storm 
and the darkness. She did not wish to enter 

| the Hali by the main gate; there was a small 
| path, seldom used, that led to the Hall, which 
she had often taken from Uncle George’s 
cottage. ‘That was the one she chose to-night. 

Although the storm raged in all ite fury 
without, the interior of the Hall was ablaze with 
light, that streamed with a bright, golden glow 
from every casement.’ 

Strains of music, mingled with the hum of 
voices, fell upon Madge’s ear, as she wa 
hurriedly up the path, The damp air that 
swept across her face was odorous with the 
perfume of rare exotics, 

The path up which che walked commanded a 
full view of Lena Stanton’s boudoir. 

The crimson satin curtains, for some reason, 
were atill looped back, and she could see the trim 
little maid arranging her long dark hair. She 
wore 4 silver-white dressing-robe bordered around 
with soft white swan’s-down, and her dainty 
white satin-slippered feet rested om a crimson 
velvet hassock. 

“How beautiful she is!” thought the poor 


| little child-wife, wistfully gazing at her fair 


enemy. ‘‘I cannot wonder Duncan is dazzled by 
her peerlesa, royal beauty. I was mad to indulge 
the fatal, foolish dream that he could ever love 
me—poor, plain ¥ttle Madge Meadows.” 

Madge drew her cloak closer about ber, and 
her thick veil more securely over her face, As 


| she raised the huge brass kaocker her heart beat 


pitifully, yet she told herself she muat be brave 
to the end. 
One, two, three minutes passed. Was no one 





coming to answer the summons! Yes—someone 


| came at last—a spruce little French maid whom 
Madge never remembered having seen before. 


She laughed cutright when Madge falteriogly 
stated her errand, 

“You are mad to think mademoiselle will sce 
you to-day,” she answered, contemptuously, “ Do 
you not know this is her wedding-day !” 

“She is not married yet?” cried Madge ina 
low, wailing voice. “ Ob, I must see her !” 

With a quizzical expression crossing her face, 





the girl shrugged her shoulders, as she scanned 


|e little dark, dripping figure, and answered 


rmuockingly— 
| “The poor make one grand mistake, that is, 
| insisting on what the rich must do. I say again, 
| my lady will not see you—you had better go 
| about your business,” 

“Oh, I nvust see her! indeed I must!” pleaded 
Madge. “ Your heart, dear girl, is human, and 
you can see moy anguish is no light one.” 

Her courage aud high resolve seemed to give 
way, and she wept as women weep only once in a 
lifetime, But the heart of the French maid was 
obdurate, 

Mademoiselle would only be angry,” she 
said ; “it would be as much os my place is worth 
to even mention you to her.” 

“ But my errand can brook no delay,” urged 
Madge, “You do not realize,’ she gasped, 








mop oe amare 





brokenly, while ber delicate frame was shaken 
with sobs, and the hot tears fell like rain down 
her face. 

“ All that you eay is useless,” cried the girl, 
impatiently, as she pu obstracted the 
paseage-way, and held the door-knob in her hand ; 
“all your speech is in vain—she will not see you, 
Ieay. I will not take her your message.” 

“Then I will go to her myself!” cried Madge, 
in desperate determination, 

“What's the matter, Marie?” cried a shrill 
voice frdm the head of the stair-way. .“' What 
in the world keeps you down there so long! 
Come here instantly !” 

Madge knew too well that imperious, com- 
manding voice, 

* Miss Lena Stanton,” she called out, piteously 
I must see you for a few minutes; I shall die 
if you refuse me, My érrand is one of almost 
life and death, If you knew how vitally 
important it is you would not refuse me,” she 

ted, 


pan 

Lena Stanton laughed 4 little, hard laugh that 
had no music in it. 

“What would a hundred lives or deaths matter 
to me?” she said, contemptuously. “I would not 
listen to you ten minutes to-day if fF actually 
knew it was to save your life!” cried the haughty 
beauty, stamping her slippered foot impatiently. 

“Tt is for your own seke,” pleaded Madge. 
“ See, | kneel to you, Miss Stanton. If you 
would vot commit a crime, I implore you, by all 
you hold sacred, to hear me grant me but a few 
brief moments,” 

“Not an instant!” cried Lena, ecornfully 

“Shut thedoor, Marie, and send that person 
from the house.” 

“Ob! what shall Ido!” cried Madge, wringing 
ber hands. ‘‘ Iam drivento the verge of madness | 
Heaven pity me! The bitter consequences must 
fall upon your own head.” 

She turned away with a low, bitter 
maid slammed the heavy oaken door in 

‘© There is no other way for me to do,” she told 
herself, despairingly, ‘‘ but to see Duncan, J do 
not know how I am going to live through the 
ordeal of entering his presence, listening to his 
voice, knowing I bring him such a burden of woe 
—spoiling his life for the second time.” 

She did not hear the door quietly re-open. 

“T have heard all that has just passed, young 
lady,” said a kind voice close beside her. “I am 
extremely sorry for you; your case seems so 
pitiful one. Iam sorry my daughter refused to 
see you. Perhaps I can be of some assistance to 
you ; I am Misa Stanton’s father.” 


, a8 the 


CHAPTER XXXVII, 


For a moment Madge stood irresolute, 

" Follow me into my study and tell me your 
trouble. You say it concerns my daughter. 
Perhaps I can advise you.” 

Ah, yes! he above all others, could help her. 
He wae Lens's father ; he could stop the fatal 
marriage. She would not be obliged to face 
Duncan. 

Without another word, Madge turned and 
followed him. 

Although Madge had lived the greater portion 
of her life at George Meadow’s cottage on the 
Stanton Estates, this was the first time she had 
ever gazed upon the face of the recluse master-of 
the Hall. He had + von those yeara abroad, and 
poor Madge’s banishment dated from the time 
the lawn féle had been given in honour of their 
retu 
Mize glanced shyly up through her veil with 
a strange feelin = awe at the noble face with 
the deep lines of euffering around the mouth, as 
he opened his study door, and, with a stately 
inclination of the head, bid her enter, 

“ His face is not like Lena’s,” ehe thought, 
with a strange flutter at her heart. ‘He looks 
good and kind. Iam sure J can trust him.” 

Madge was quite confused as she took the seat 
he indicated. Mr. Stanton drew up his arm- 
chair opposite her, and waited with the utmost 
patience for her to commence. 

She arose and atood before him, and clasped 
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her trembling little white hands together 
eupplicatingly. He could not see her face, for 
she stood in the shadow, and the room was dim, 
but he knew that the sweet, etic voice was 
like the sound of silvery bells chiming some 
half-forgotten strain, 

“I have come to tell you this wedding can 
not—must not—go on to-day!” she cried, 


excitedly. 

Miles Stanton certainly thought the young 
girl standing before him must be mad. 

“TI do —< n naecnsg gage he said, slowly, yet 

tly. “ a st er, come to me op 

aes sehivgdng ake such words as 

these ? Susie” offer why this 
ar is ge not ” 

He could not tell whether she had heard his 
words or not, she stood before him so silent, her 
little hands working nervously together. She 
looked wistfully into his face, and she drew her 
slender figure up to ite full height, as she replied, 
in e low, passionate, musical voice,— 

Mr, Field cannot marry your daughter, sir, 
ior he has a wife living.” 

"Mr. Field has a wife?” repeated Miles 
Stanton, literally dumfounded with amazement. 
“In Heaven’s name, explain yourself |” he cried, 
rising hastily from his chair and facing her. 

The agitation on his face was almost alarming. 
His grand old face was as white as his linen. His 
eyes were full of eager, painful suspense and 
excitement, With a violent effort at self-contro! 
he restrained his emotions, and sunk back in his 
arm-chair like one who had received an unexpec- 
ted blow, 

Madge never remembered in what words she 
told him the startling truth. He never iaterrup- 
ted her until she had finished. 

“You will not blame Duncan,” she pleaded, 
her sweet voice choking , with emotion; “he 
believes me dead.” 

Miles Stanton did not} anawer; his thoughts 
were too confused. Yes, it waa but too true— 
the marriage could not go on.’ He reached hastily 
toward the bell-rope. 

“You wil] nob let my—Duncan know until! I 
am far away,” she cried piteously, as she put ber 
marriage certificate in Mr. Stanton’s hand. 

“Tam to send for Duncan to come here 
at once,” he made answer, 

With a low, agonized moan, Madge grasped his 
Wat hand, scarcely knowing what she 


“Oh, please do not, Mr. Stanton,” she sobbed, 
“Duncan must_not see me. I should die if you 
sent for him; I could not bear it—indeed, I 
could not,” 

She was looking at him, all her heart in her 
eyes, and, aa if he felt magnetically the power of 
her glance, he turned towards her and met the 
earnest gaze of the blue, uplifted eyes. 

The light fell full upon her fair, flushed face, 
as the bonnet and veil she wore had fallen back 
from the golden head. 

A sudden mist seemed to come before his eyes, 
and he on his breath with a sharp gasp. 


“ What did you say your name was before you 
were married #” he asked in a low, intense voice. 
“J—I did not quite understand.” 

“George Meadows, your tenant’s niece,” she 
answered simply. 

_She wondered why he uttered such a dreary 
tigh as he muttered, half aloud, how foolish he 
was to catch at every straw of hope. 

Carefully he examined the certificate. Ib waa 
too true. It certainly certified that Duncan 
Yield and Madge Meadows were joined together 
in the bonds of matrimony nearly a year before, 
And then he looked at the paper containing the 
notice of her tragic death, which Madge had read 
snd carefully saved, Surely no blame could be 
be attached to Duncan in the face of these 
proofe, 

He was sorry for the beautiful, haughty heiress, 
‘o whom this terrible news would be a great 
shock ; he was sorry for Duncan, for he had grown 
greatly attached to him of late; but he felt still 
more sorry for the fair child-bride, toward whom 
he felt such a yearning, sympathetic pity. 

The great bell in the tower slowly pealed the 


Pr of three with a dull, heavy clang, and he 





suddenly realized that what was to be done must 
be done at once, 

“T must send for both Duncan and Lena,” 
he said, laying his hands on the beautiful, bowed 
head ; “ but if it will comfort you to be unohserved 
Sang the interview, you shall have your 
wis. ” 


He motioned her to one of the curtained 
recesses, and 
she was trembling violently. 

1t was a terrible ordeal for him to go through, 
but there was no alteruxtive. 

He touched the bell with a shaking hand, 
5 oe thrust the certificate and paper into his 

jesk. 

“Summon my daughter Lena to me at once,” 
he said to the servant who answered the sum- 
mons, “and bid Mr, Field come to me here within 
half-an-hour.” 

He saw the man held a letter in his hand. 

“Tf you please, sir,” said the man, “as I was 
coming to answer your bell I met George Meadows, 
your tenant, in the hall below. A stranger was 
with him, who requested me to give you this 
without delay.” 

Miles Stanton broke open the seal. There 
were but a few pencilled words, which rap as 
follows :— 


*Srr,—Will you kindly rant me an immediate 
interview? I aball detain you but a few mo- 
mente. “ Yours, hastily, 

“ Epwarp Frampton, 


“OF Frampton, Langley, and Co,, Detectives, 
London.” : 


The man never forgot the cry that came from 
his master’s lips as he read those brief words, 

Yes, tell him 0 come up at once,” be cried ; 
“T will see him here,” 

He forgot the message he had sent for Lene 
and Duncan—forgot the shrinking, timid little 
figure in the shadowy drapery of the curtaina— 
even the gay hum of the voices down below, and 
the strains of music, forgot that the fatal marriage 
was drawing near, 

He was wondering if the detective’s visit 
brought him a gleam of hope. Surely he could 
have no other object in calling so hurriedly on 
this night above all other nights, 

A decanter of wine was always on the study 
table. He turned toward it now with feverish 
impatience, poured out a full glass with his ner- 
vous fingers, and drained it at a single draught. 

A moment later the detective and George 
Meadows, looking pale and excited, were ushered 
into the study, 

For a single instaut the master of Stanton 
Hall glanced into the detective’s keon grey eyes 
for one ray of hope az he silently grasped his ex- 
tended hand. 

“I see we are alone,” said Mr. Frampton, 
pany hurriedly around the room—"“ we three, 

mean,” he added. 

Soddenly Miles Stanton thought of the young 
girl quite hidden from view. 

“ No,” he answered, leading the way toward an 
inner room separated from the study by a heavy 
silken curtain ; “but in this apartment we shall 
certainly be free from interruption. Your face 
reveals nothing,” he continued, in au agitated 
voice ; ‘but I believe you have brought me news 
of my child.” 

Milee Stanton had no idea the conversation 
carried on in the small apartment to which he had 
conducted them could be overheard from the cur. 
tained recess in which Madge sat. But he was 
mistaken ; Madge could hear every word of it, 

Shoe dared not cry out or walk forth from her 
place of concealment lest she should come sud- 
denly face to face with Duncan. 

As the light"had fallen on George Meadows’s 
honest face, how she had longed to spring for- 
ward with a glad little ery and throw herself into 
his strong, sheltering arms ! 

She wondered childishly why he was there with 
Mr, Frampton, the detective, whose voice she had 
instantly recognieed, 

“T have two errands here to-night,” said the 
detective, pleasantly. ‘‘I hope I shall bring good 


' 


her in an easy chair. He saw | 





news in onesense ; the other we will discuss later 
on.” 

The master of Stanton Hall made no comment ; 
still he wondered why the detective had used the 
words “one sense.” Surely, hg thought, turning 
pale, his long-lost child could nob be dead. 

Like one in a dream Madge heard the detective 
go carefully over the ground with Miles Stanton 
—all the incidents connected with the loss of his 
child. Madge listened out of sheer wonder, She 
could never tell why. 

“T think we have the right clae,” continued 
the detective; “but we have no actual proof to 
support our supposition ; there is one part still 
cloudy.” 

There were a few low murmured words 
spoken to George Meadows. There was a mo- 
ment of silence, broken by her Uncle George’s 
voice. For several moments he talked rapidly 
and earnestly, interrupted now and then by an 
exclamatiou of surprise from the master of Stanton 
Hall. 


Every word George Meadows uttered pierced 
Madge’s heart like an arrow. She uttered a sharp 
little cry, but no one heard her. She fairly held 
her breath with intense interest, Then she heard 
the detective tell them the story of Duncan 
Field’s marriage with her, and that he come to 
Stanton Hall to stop the ceremony about to be 
performed. 

Miles Stanton scarcely heeded his words, 
He had risen to his feet with a great, glad cry, 
and pushed aside the silken {curtains that led to 
thestudy. Aas he did so he came face to face with 
Madge Meadows, standing motionless before him. 
Then she fell, with alow, gasping ory, senseless 
at Miles Stanton’s feet. 





CHAPTER XXXVIIL. 


Lena Sranton received her father’s summons 
with no little surprise. 

‘*What can that foolish old man want, I 
wonder?” she soliloquized, clasping the diamond- 
studded bracelets on her arma, “I shall be 
heartily gisd when I am Duncan Field’s wife. I 
shall soon tell him, then, in pretty plain words, | 
am not at his beck and call any longer. Come to 
him instantly, indeed! I shall certainly io no 
auch.thing,” she muttered. ; 
“Did you speak, mademoiselle}” asked the 
maid. 

“No,” replied Lena, glancing at the jewelled 
watch that glittered in ite snow-white velvet case. 
She took it up with a caressing movement. “ How 
foolish I was to work myself up into such a fury 
of excitement when Duncan sent for me tv 

nt me with the jewels |” she laughed, softly, 

ying dowu the watch, and takiag up an ex- 

quisitely jewelled necklace and admiring th: 
purity and beauty of the gleaming stones. 

The turret-bell had pealed the hour of eight ; 
she had yet half-an-hour, 

She could not tell what inapulse prompted her 
to clasp the shining gems around her white 
throat, even before she had removed her dressing- 
robe. 

She leaned back drevamily in her cushioned 
chair aud watched she effect in the mirror 
opposite. 

Steadfastly she gazed at the wondrous love- 
linees of the picture she wade—her dark, lustrous 
eyes gleaming with unwonted brilliancy, her rich 
red lips and ber glowing cheeks. 

“There are few auch faces in the world,” she 
told herself, triumphantly. 

Those were the happiest moments proud, peer- 
less Lena Stanton was ever to know. Before the 
hour should wane the fruition of all her hopea 
would be attained. 

No feeling of remorse stole over her to embitter 
her triumphant thoug!te. 

She had lived in a world of her own, planning 
and scheming, wasting ber youth, her beauty, 
and her genius, to accomplish the one great 
ultimatum—winniag Duncan Field’s love. 

She took from her bosom a tiny phial con- 
taining a few faky white cryst 

“JT shall not veo ow,” she told herself 
“Tf Vincent Dalrymple had tatended to interfere, 
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he would have done so ere this; be has lefb me | 
to myself, realising his threats were in vain; yet 

T have been sore airsid, Duncan will never 

know that I lied and schemed to win his love, 

that I so cleverly planned the removal of 

Madge Mealows from his path; he will. never 

know that I have deceived him, or the wretched 
story of my folly and passionate leve. I could 

not have borne.the shame and the exposure ; 
there would have been but one escape ;” and 

quite unconsciously she slid the phial into the 
pocket of her silken robe, ‘I have lived a 
coward’s life, I should have died a coward’s 
death.” 

“Tt is time to commence arranging your toilet, 
mademoiselle,” said the maid, approaching her 
softly with the white glimmering satin robe and 
fleecy veil over her arm. “ My fingers are deft, 
but you have not one moment to spare,” 

Lena waved her off with an imperious geature. 

“ Not yet,” she said. “I suppose I might a: 
well go down first aa last to see what in the world 
he wants with me; he should have come to me 
if he had wished to.ee me so very particularly ;” 
and the dutiful daughter, throwing the train of 
her dress carelesaly over her arma, walked swiftly 
through the brilliantly lighted corridor toward 
her father's study. She turned the knob and 
entered, The room was apparently deserted. 

‘Not here!” she muttered, with surprise. 
“Well, my dear, capricious father, I shall go 
straight back to my apartments. You shal! come 
to me hereafter,” 

-\8 she turned to retrace her steps a hand 
was laid upon her shoulder, and a woman's 
voice whispered close to her ear,— 

**T was almost afraid I should misa you, Fate 
is kind,” 

Lena Stanton recoiled from the touch, holding | 
her breath, and speechless with fury and | 
astonishment. 

“You insolent creature!” she cried. “I 
wonder «tf your boldness in forcing your pre- 
sence upon me. Did I not have-you ‘thrust 
from the house qn hour ago, with the full uider- 
standing I woul& not see you, no matter who 
you were or what. you wanted.” 

‘L was not at the door an hour ago,” replied 
the woman, coolly 3, “it must have) been sume 
one else: I have been here—-at the Hall—-several 
times before, but’ you have always eluded me. 
You shall not do so to-night. You shail listen to 
what I have come to say te you.” 

For ones in her life the haughty, wilful heiresz 
was completely taken aback, and she sunk into 
the arm-chair go lately occupied by Miles Stanton, 

“T shall ring for the servants, and have’ you 
turned oub of. the house; such impudence iis 
unheard of, you miserable,creature |" 

She made a movement toward the beli-vepe; 
bus the woman hastily: thruabyher back into: her 
seat, crossed over, turned the key in the lock, and 
hastily removed it, 

Miles Stanton and George Meadows were about 
to rush to her assistance, but the detective 
suddenly thrust them back and held up his hand 
warniugly. 

‘Not yet,” he whispered; “we will wait 
until we know what this strange affair means, I 
hall request you: both to remain pérfectly quiet 
until by word or signal I advise you to acb 
differently.” 

And, breathless with interest, the three, divided 
ouly by the silken curtains, awaited eagerly fur- 
thee developments of the strange scene being 
enacted before thera. 

Leha’s eyes flashed like ebony fires, and unre- 
strained passion was written on every feature of 
her face, as the woman took her position directly 
in front of her with folded arme, her dark eyes ; 
gleaming quite as strangely as her own. Lena, 
through sheer astonishment at her peculiar, deli- 
berate manner, was hushed into strange expec- 
tancy. 

For some moments the woman gazed into her | 
face coolly, deliberately, her eyes fastening them 
selves on the diamond necklace which clasped her 
throat and quivered with a thousand gleaming 
lighte. 

“You are well cared for,” she zaid, with a 
harsh, grating laugh that vibrated strangely on 
the girl's ear. “You have the good things of | 








life, while I have only the hardships, I ama fool 
o endure it, I havecome to you to-night to 
help me—and you must do it.” 

“ Put the key in that door instantly, or I shall 
cry out for assistance. Ihave heard of the inso- 
lence of beggars, but certainly this'is beyond all 
imagination, How dare you force your obnoxious 
presence upon me? I will not listen to another 
word ; you shall euffer for this outrage, woman! 
Open the door instantly, I esy 1” 

She did nob proceed any further in her breath- 
less defiance; the woman coolly interrupted her 
with that strange, grating laugh again as she an- 
swered, authoritatively ; 

"T shall not play at cross-purposes with you 
any longer. It is plainly evident there is little 
affection lost between us, You will do exactly 
as Leay, Lena, You may spare yourself a great 
deal that will be unpleasant if you listen and 
quietly obey me. Otherwi . 

Lena sprung wild to her feet, 

“Obey you | obey you!” 

She would have screamed the words in her un- 
governable rage, had not a look from this 
woman’s eyes, who used her name with such ill- 
bred familiarity, actually frightened her, 

“ Be sensible and listen to what I intend you 
shall hear, and, as J eaid, and repeat, obey... You 
have made a alight mistake in defying me, youn; 
lady. I boped.and intended to be your frien 
and adviser ; but since you have taken it into 
your head to show such an aversion to me, it will 
be so much the worse for you, for I fully intend 
you shall act hereafter under my instructions. It 
has spoiled you allowing you to hold the reivs in 
your own hands unchecked.” 

Oh, you horrible creature! I shall have you 
arrested, and 4 

The woman interrupted her gasping, vindictive 
words again more imaperiously than before. 





“Hush! not another word. You willnot tell | 


aby one a syllable of what has passed in this 
room,” 

“Do yon dare threaten me ia my own house {” 
cried Lena, fairly beside herself with passion. 
"begin tu believe you are not aware to whom 
you are speaking. You shall not force mo to 
listen. I shall raise the window and cry out to 
the guests below.” 

“ Very well, then. I find I am compelled to 
tell you something I never intended you should 
know—somethiog that, unless I am greatly mis- 
taken in my estimate of you, will change your 
high and mighty notions altogether.” 

The woman was bending so near her, her oreath 
almoat scorched her cheek. 

“IT want money,” she said, her thin lips quiver- 
ing in an evil smile, “and it is but right that you 
should eupply me with it. Look at the diamonds, 

resenting a fortune, gleaming on your throat, 
while I am lacking the necessaries of life.” ~~ 

‘What is that to me?” cried Lena, scornfully. 
“Allow me to pase from the room, and I will 
send my maid back to you with a five-pound 
note, My moments are precious ; do not detain 
me,’ . 

The woman laughed contemptuously. 

“Five poutids, indeed!” she sneered, mock- 
ingly. -‘“Five thousand will not answer my pur- 
poss. "From this‘time forth I intend-to- live-ae 


befite a lady, I want that netklade yon ‘ate wear 


ing as security that you will produce the required 
sum for me before to-morrow night.” 

The coarse proposal amazed Lena, 

“Y thought Stanton Hall especially guarded 
againet thie sss,” she said, steadily, ‘ You eeem 
vo bea desperate woman; but I, Léna Stanton, 
donot fear you. We will pass over the remarks 
you have just uttered as simply beyoud dis- 
cussion.” 

With a swift, gliding motion she attempted to 
reach the bell-rope, Again the woman inter- 

epted her. 

“ Arouse the household if you dare! ” biesed 
the woman, tightening her hold upon the white 
arm upon which the jewels fiashed and quivered. 
‘]f Miles Stanton knew what I know, you would 
be driven from this house before an hour had 

ped.” 

‘*J—-I do not know what you mean,” gasped 
Lena, her great courage and fortitude siaking be- 


gake of the happy Hours of éar 





fore this woman’s fearlessness and defiant au‘ 
thority. ' 

“No, you don’t know what I mean ; and little 
you thank me for carrying the secrét 
sivce almoet the hour of your birth, It is tine 
for you to know the truth ab last, You are not 
the heiress of the Hall—you are not Miles Stan- 


—_ _ " P 
na’s face grew deathly white ; a strange mist: 
seemed gathering before her. : 
“T cannot—seem— what you mean, - 


or who you are, you terrify me so,” 
A mocking smile played about thé woman's 
lips as she replied ina slow, even, distinct yoice,—- 
‘**T am your mother, Lena!” 





CHAPTER  XXXIX, 


Ar the self-satae moment when the scene ‘just 
described was being enacted in the study, Duncan 
Field was pacing to and fro im. his room, waiting 


‘for the summons of Leng to: joim the. bridal-) 
iperty in the corridor and adjourn to the parlours 
W, 


, Where the guests aud the minister awaited. 


He walked toward the window and drew aside 
the heavy curtains, storm, was beating 
agnioas the window-pane as he leaned his fever- 
ish face against the cool glass and 


gazed out into 

the impenetrable darkuess, 
teal eg he would to. feel x ed to his 
marriage, he could not do it.. How could he 


promise at the altar to love, honour, and cherish 
the wife whom he was about to..wed,$., . 

He might honour and cherish her ; bub love, 
her he could not no matter for al! the promisos 
he might make. The power of loving was direc- 
ted from Heaven above ; ib was not for mortals 
to accept or reject abt will. . 

heart seemed to pling, Witt a strange reet- 
Jeasness to Madge, tho fair little child-bride 
whom he had loved so onavely—hin first. aud 
only love, sweet little Madge. 

From the breast-pocket of his coat he took the 
cluster of flowers he had gone tt 1 thé storm 
on bis wedding-night to gather, He was waitio 
until the moment should arrive before he coul 


\gather courage to tell’ Lena the sorrowful story 


of his love-dream, 

All at once he remembered the letter as er 
had handed him outside the entrance-gate. He 
had not thought much about the matter until 
now. Mechanically he picked it up from the 
mantel-piece where he had tossed it upon exnter- 
ing the room, and glanced carelessly at the super- 
scription. His countenance changed when he saw 
it; his lips trembled, and a hard, bitter light 
crept into his brown eyes. He remambered the 
chirography but ‘too well. ain Ye 

“ From Dalrymple!” he cried, leaning heavily 
against the mante ‘ 

Duncan read the letter hei. ep a burning 
flush on his face, which grew white as with ‘the 

lor of death ashe read; a dark’ infét waa be- 
ore his eyes, the sound of surging waters in hits 
ears, 


“Orp Cortrce Cavum ”—~it +. Bor the 

ool-days, Fhe 

will please favour me by reading to the end what 
I have written. * singed 

“if you love Lena Stanton better than your 
sense of honour, this letter will be of no ‘avail, 
T cannot see you drifting on to ruin without try- 
ing to save you. You have been cleverly caught 
in the net the scheming heiress has ect for you. 
It fs cerfainly evident she loves “you with a love 
which is a perilous one.” 

“There is not much safety in the fierce, ol 
sionate love of a desperave, jealous woman. You 
will pardon me for ‘be! g at one time your 
heart was elsewhere, You will wonder why f 
refer to that ; it will surprise you to learn that 
one subject forma the basis of’ this letter, I 


refer to little Madge Meadows, 

“You remember the night you saw little 
Madge home, burning with indignation at the eut 
direct which Lena had subjected the pretty little 
fairy to? I simply recall this fact, as upon that 
event hangs the terrible sequel which I free my, 
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conscience by unfolding. You had scarcely left 
the Hall ere Lena called me to her side. 

** Do not leave me; Vincent,’ she said. ‘I want 
to see you. Remain until after all the guests 
have left.’ 

“IT didso. You have read the lines-— 


«« § Heaven bas no 


like love to hatred turnea, 
Nor, hell a fury ie 


8 Woman scorned ?’ 


* This wes truly. exemplified in the case of 
Lena Stanton when she found you preferred 
little golden-haired Madge Meadows to her own 
peerless self. tal 4 

‘‘€Whac shall I. do, Vincent,’ she jcried, ‘to 
strike his heart.!,..What shall I do to humble his 
mighty pride as.be bas humbled mine!’ 

“ Heaven knows, old boy, I am ashamed to 
admit the ehameful truth, I rather enjoyed the 
situation of affairs. 

“My love is turned to hate!’ she, cried, 
vehemently, ‘I must strike him through hie 
love for that. little .pink-and-white, baby-faced 
creature he is so madly infatuated with, Remove 
her from his. path, Vincent,’ she cried, ‘and I 
will make it worth your while. You asked me 
once if I would marry you. Lanswer now: re- 
move that girl from his path, by fair means or 
foul, and I will give you my as the reward 
—I, the heiress of Stanton Fall.’ 

“She knew the temptation was dazzling, For 
jong hours we talked the matter over. She was 
to furnish money to send the girl to school, from 
which I was shortly to abduct her. She little 
cared what happened to the little fair-haired 
creature, Before I had time to carry out the 
desiga fate drifted her into my hands, I rescued 
her at the risk of my own life from a watery 
grave. I gave out she was my. wife, that the 
affair might reach your ears, and you would be- 
lieve the child willing)y eloped with me, .I swear 
to you no impure thought ever crossed that 
child’s brain, I gave her ore satisfactory 
explanation as to why I had s such a false 
report, In her innocence, aud, as. it, seemed 
plausible, she did not contradicd my words, 

‘Then you came upon the scene, charging her 
wm oe report, and demanding to know the 
trut 

“ At that moment she saw the affuir in ity true 
light. Heaven knows she was pure and spotless. 
But sagetrsuses were sadiy againab the child, 
simply she had not contredicted the 
report that 1 had circulated-—that she was my 
wife, - Her lips were dumb at the mere suspicion 
you hurled against her, and she could not plead 
with you for yery horror and amazement. 

e When you left her she was stricken with a 
pg lly gene pe tt pe 
i mn) t, ai + was 

- ntete herself into the pit. 

**T give you this last and final statement in 
all faith. 1 was haunted and night by her 
ead, pitiful face; it almost drove me mad,with 
remoree, and to ease my mind I had the shaft 
searched a week ago, and learned the startling 
— tevealed no tracé of her ever having been 
there, 

“The shaft does not contain the remains of 
Madge Meadows, and I solemnly affirm (although 
t have no clue to eubstantiate the belief) that 
Madge Meadows is not dead, but living, and Lena 
Stanton’s soul is nob dyed with the which 
she would not have hesitated to shed to remove 
an innocent rival from her path, I do, not hold 
mayself guiltless; still, the planner of a crime is 
far more guilty than the tool who does the work 
in hope of reward. 

The heiress of Stanton Hall has played me false, 
Take to your heart your fair, blushing bride, but 
remember hers is a perilous love, 

“ Yours, 
“Vincent DaLRyriy,” 


The letter contained much more, explaining 
each incident in detail; but Dancan had caught 
at one hope as a drowning man catches at a 
etraw. 

“ Merciful heaven |” he cried, his beart beating 
loud and fast. “Is it not a cruel jest to frighten 


me on my -eve? Madgealive! Oh, just 
heaven, if it poe jtd be true!” 








He drew his breath with a long quivering sigh 
at the bare possibility, 

** Little Madge was as pure in thought, word, 
and deed as an angel. Heaven pity me!” he 
cried. “Have patience with mo for my harsh- 
ness toward my little love. I did not give my 
little love even the chance of explaining the situ- 
ation |!” he groaned, 

Then his thoughts went back to Lena, 

He could not doubt the truth of the statement 
Dalrymple offered, and the absolute proofs of its 
sincerityi He could not curse her for her 
horrible deceit, because his mother had loved her 
so, and it was done through her blind, passionate 
love for him; and he buried his face in his 
hands and wept bitterly. It wae all clear as 
noonday to him, now, why the cottage was empty, 
and Madge had not kept her tryst under the 
oak-tree. She must certainly have attempted 
to make her escape from the schoo! to come back 
to his arms. 

“Oh, dupe that I have been!” he moaned, 
“Oh, my sweet little innocent darling!” he 
a yy dare not hope heaven has spared you 

me ” . 

Now he understood why, all along, he had felt 
such a terrible aversion to Lena. She had 
separated him from hie beautiful rolden-haired 
child-bride, 

His eyes ‘rested on the certificate which bore 
Lena’s name, also his own. He tore it into a 
thousand shreds. 

“To is all over between us now!” he cried, 
“ Even if Madge were dead, I could never take to 
my bosom .the viper that has dealt me auch a 
blow. _ If living, I shall search the world over till 
I find her ; ff dead, I shall consecrate my life to 
the memory of my darling, my pure, injored, 
— love 1” 

e heard = rap at the door, The servant 
never forgot young man’s haggard, hopeless 
face as he delivered Mr, Stanton’s meseage. ys 

* Ah, it is better go!” cried Duncan to himaelf, 
as the man silently and wonderingly closed the 


"TI will go to him at once and tell him I shall 
never marry his daughter,.. Heaven help me! 
1 will tell hina all.” 

Hastily catching up the letier, Duncan walked 
with a firm, quick tread toward the study in 
which the strangest tragedy ever enacted was 
about to transpire, 


* * * * 


“I am your mothey, Lena,” repeated the 
woman, slowly, “Look into my face, and you 


will see every lineament of your own pictured: 


there. But for me you would never have enjoyed 
the luxuries of Stauton Hall, and this is the way 
you repay me! Is there no natural instinct in 
your heart that tells you you are standing in your 
mother’s presence 1” 

“ Every instinct in my heart tells me you area 
vile impdéstor, woman! JT wonder that you dare 
intimate such a thing, You are certainly an 
escaped lunatie, My mother was lost at sea 


years ago, 

“(So everyoue believed, but my very presence 
here .s proof that such was not the case.”’ 

Leva tried to speak, but. no sound issue! from 
her vhite lips. The very tone of the woman’s 
voice arried positive conviction with it. A dim 
realization was stealing over her that ‘he 
woman’s face, and the peculiar tone of her voice 
were 5 y mixed up with her childhood 
dream ; and try as.she would to scoff at the idea, 
id seemed to gaining strength with every 
moment, 

**You do not believe me, I see,” pursued the 
woman, calmly. ‘Nothing but stern facta will 
satisfy you, I see, You shall have them, They 
are soon told,— 

“Years ago, when I was young and fair as you 
are now, I lived at the home of a quiet, well-to- 
do spinster, Lucy Giles. She had « nephew, an 
honest, well-to-do young fellow, who worshipped 
me, much to the chagrin of his aunt ; and out of 
pique one day, I married him. I didnot love the 
honest-hearted fellow, and I lived with liim but a 
few months. I hated him—yes, hated him, for I 
had seen another—young, gay, and handsome— 
whom I might have won had it not been for the 





bonds which bound me. He was a handsome, 
debonair college fellow, as rich as he was hand- 
some, This was Miles Stanton, a rich 
man’s only son and heir, 

‘Our meeting was romantic. I had drivez 
over to Oxford, on an errand for Lucy. Miles 
met me driving through the park. He was young, 
reckless, andl impulsive, He loved me and the 
knowledge of his wealth dazzled me, I did not 
tell him I was a wife, and there commenced my 
first sin. My extreme youth and ignorance oi 
the world must plead for mes’ My husband or 
the world would never know of it. J listened to 
his pleading, and married him—that ic, we went 
through the ceremony. He had perfect faith in 
its sincerity. I alone knew the guilty truth. 
Yet enormous as was my crime, I had but a dim 
realization of it. 

“Vor one brief week I was dazzled with the 
wealth and jewels ho lavished upon me; bub my 
conscience would not let me rest when I thought 
of my honest-hearted husband, from whom I had 
fied and whom I had so cruelly deceived. 

My love for Miles was short-lived ; I was too 
reckless to caremuch for any one. My conscience 
bid me fiy from him, 1} gathered up what money 
and jewels I could, and fled, A few months 
after you were born; aud 1 swear to you, by 
the proofs I can bring you, beyond all shadow of 
a doubt, you were my lawful husband’s child, not 
Miles’, 

*« Soon after this event a daring thought came 
tome. Lcould present you, ere long, with my- 
self, at Stanton Hall, Miles would never know 
the deception practised upon him ; and you, the 
child of humble parentage, should enjoy and in- 
herit his vast wealth. 

“My bold plan was successful, We hai 
a stormy interview, and it never occurred to him 
there could be the least deception--that 1 was 
not his lawful wifé, or you bis child. 

“TI found Miles had learned to despise me more 
fiercely than he had ever loved me. 

“Ha took ue abroad, and refused to speak or 
look.upon my face. In. a fit of desperation | 
threw myself into the sea, but I was rescued by a 
passing vessel, A strong Inclination seized me 
to again visic the Hall aud see what disposition he 
had made of you. Years had passed ; you. were 
then a child of ten years. 

“ One torrible stormy uight—as bad a night 
aa this one—-[ made my way to the Hall, It was 
brillfantly lighted, just as it is to-night. 

“I saw the gate was locked ; and through the 
flashes of lightning I saw a little girl, face down 
wards ip the grass, heedless of the storm sobbing 
wildly, 

““T know you, and called you to me. I quest- 
ioned you a3 to why the house was lighted, and 
learned the truth, Miles Stanton had re-married; 
had been abroad with his wife, and to-night be 
was bringing home his young wife, 

“My rage knew no bounds, I commanded you 
to bring me the key of the gate, You obeyed, 
That night a little golden-haired child was born 
at the Hall, and I knew it would live to divide 
the honours. and wealth of Stanton Hall with 
you—pay child, 

“The thought maddened me. I stole the child 
from its mother’s arms, and fled, 1 expected to 
aee the papers full of the terrible deed, or to hear 
you had betrayed me, a stranger, wanting the 
keys of the gate. 

“ My surprise knew no bounds when I found 
it, was given out that the child had died and was 
buried with its mother, I never understood why 
Miies Stanton did not attempt to recover bis 
child, 

“T took the child far from here, and placed i 
in a backet on the river-bank, with a note pinned 
to it saying that I, its mother, had sinned and 
had sought a watery grave. "2 hid myself, and 
watched to see what would become of the child, 
as I saw & man’s form approaching in the distance, 

"T caught my breath a3 he drew near. I saw 
ib was my own husband, whom I had so cruelly 
deserted years ago—your father, Lena, who 
never even knew or dreamed of your existence, 

“Carefully he lifted the basket and the 
sleeping babe. How he came in that locality | 
do not know. I found, by some strange freak of 
fate, that he had taken the child home to his 
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aunt Lucy, and there the little one remained 
until the spinster died, 

“Agsin, a few years later, I determined to 
visit Stanton Hall, when a startling and unex- 
pected surprise prerented iteelf. Since then I 
have believed in fate All unconscious of the 
strange mannerin which these two men’s lives 
had crossed each other, | found Miles Stanton 
bed rented a farm on the estate to George 
Meadows, my own husband, your father.” 

Lena gave s terrible cry, but the woman did 
not heed her, 

“T dared not betray my identity then, but fled 
quickly from Stanton Hall : for I knew that if 
all came to light, it would be proved without a 
doubb you were not the heiress of the Hall, 

“Tsawae young girl, blue-eyed and golden- 
haired, singing like a lark in the fields. One 
glance at her face and I knew she was Milee 
Stanton’s stolen child that fate had brought di- 
rectly to her father’s home. I questioned her, 
and she answered that she had lived with Lucy 
Giles, but that her name was:Madge Meadows,” 

“Tb is s lie—-a base, ingenious lie!” shrieked 
Leua, “ Madge Meadows the heiress of Stanton 
Hall! Even if it were true,” she cried exultingly, 
“she will never reign here, the mistress of the 
Hall. She is dead |” 

“Not exactly !” cried a ringing voice from 
the rear ; and before the two women could com- 
prehend the situation * the detective sprang 
through the silken curtains, and placed his back 
firmly against the door. “ You have laid a deep 
scheme with a vengeance ; but your own weapons 
are turned against you. Bring your daughter 
forward, Mr, Stanton. Your presence is also 
needed, Mr. Meadows,” he called, 


CHAPTER XL. 


Nov a muscle of Lena Stanton’s face quivered, 
but ‘he woman uttered alow ery, and shrunk 
close to her side, . 

“Save me, Lena,” she gasped, 
your sake |” 

Miles Stanton slowly put back the curtain, and 
stepped into the room, clasping his long-lost 
daughter to his breast. 

Madge’s arme were clioging round his neck, 


“J did it for 


end her golden head was resting on his shoulder. | 


She was sobbing hysterically. George Meadows, 
deeply afiected, followed after. 

Like a stag at bay, the woman’s courage seemed 
to return to her, as she stood face to face, after 
all those years, with the husband she had so 
cruely deceived, and the proud-faced man who 
stood beaide him, whose life she had blighted. 

Miles Stanton was the first to break the omi- 
nous silence 

“Tt is unneceseary to tell you we have heard 
all,” he anid, slowly. “I shall not seek redress 
for your double crime. Leave thie locality at 
mee, or ] may repent the leniency of my decision, 
Thold you guiltless, Lena,” he added, gently, 
“You are not my child, yet I have not been 
wanting in kindness towards you, I shall make 
every provision for your future comfort with 
your father,” he said, indicating George Meadows 
who stood pale and trembling at his side. 

** Lena, my child!” cried George Meadows, 
brokenly, extending his arms. 

But the scornful laugh that fell from her lips 
froze the blood in his veins. 

“Your child!” she shrieked, mockingly ; “do 
not dare call me that again. What care I for 
your estatee or for the Hall?” she cried, proudly, 
drawing herself up to her full height. “You 

ave always hated me, Miles Stanton,” she oried, 

turning haughtily toward him. ‘‘ This is your 
triumph! But within the next hour J shall be 
Duncan Field’s wife,” 

She repeated the words with a clear, ringing 
laugh, her flaming eyes fairly ecorching poor little 
Madge’s pale, frightened face. 

“Do you hear me, Madge Meadows!” she 
screamed, “ You loved Duncan Field, and I have 
won him from you. You can queen it over 
Stanton Hall, hut I will not care. I shall be 
jueen of Duncan’s heart and home! Mine is a 
;lorious revenge |” 





Miles Stanton interrupted 

“T have to inform you that you are quite mis- 
taken,” he replied, calmly. “Mr. Duncan Field 
will not marry you to-day, for he is already mar- 
ried to my little daughter Madge.” He 
produced the certificate as he spoke, and laid it 
on the table. “Duncan thought her dead,” he 
continued, simply. “ I have sent for him to 
break the startling news of Madge’s presence, and 
Tex him here every moment,” 

“Lena,” cried Mad; , unclasping her arms 
from her father’s neck, and awiftly crossing over 
to where her rival stood, beautifully, proudly 
defiant, “forgive me for the pain I have caused 
you. I did 2otdream I was—an—an—heiress— 
or that Mr. Stanton was my father. I don’t 
want you to go away, Lena, from the luxury 
that has been yours; stay and be my sisier— 
share my home,” 

“My litile tender-hearted angel!” cried 
Miles Stanton, moved to tears. 

George Meadows bid his face in his hands. 

For a single instant the eyes of these two girls 
met, whose lives had crossed each other £0 
etrangely—Madge's blue eyes soft, tender and 
appealing, Lena’s harsh, flashing, bitter and 
scornful. 

She drew herself up to her full height, 

* Remain in your house ?” she cried, havghtily, 
trembling with rage. “You mistake me, girl. 
Do you think I could see you enjoying the home 
that I have believed to be mine—see the man I 
love better than life iteelf lavish caresses upon 
you—kiss your lips—and bear it calmly? Live 
the life of a pauper when I have been led to 
believe I was an heiress! Better had I never 
known wealth than be cast from luxury into the 
} depths of poverty,” she wailed out, sharply, “I 
| shall not touch a penny of your money, Miles 
Stanton. 1 despise you too much, I have lived 
with wealth around me—the petted child of 
Juxury-~all in vain—all in vain |” 

Miles Stanton was struck with the grandeur of 
the picture she made, standing there in her mag- 
nificent, scornful pride—-a wealth of jewels 
flashing on her throat and breast and twined in 
the long, sweeping hair that had come loosened 
andswept in a shining mass to her slender waist, 
her flashing eyes outshining the jewels upon 
which the softened gas light fell, 

Not one gleam of remorse softened her stony 
face iu ite cruel, wicked beauty. Her jewelled 
hand suddenly crept to the pocket of her dress 
where she had placed the vial. 

“Oper that door!” she commanded. 

The key fell from her mother’s nerveless hand. 
The detective quietly picked it up, placed it in 
the lock, and opened the door, And just at that 
instant Duncan Field, with the letter in his hand 
reached it. 

Lena saw him first, 

“Duncan |” she cried, in a low, hoaree voice, 
staggering toward him ; but he recoiled from her, 
and she saw Dalrymple’s letter in his hands ; and 
she knew in sn instant all the treachery was 
revealed ; and withoutanother word, pale as death, 
| but with head proudly erect, she swept with the 
dignity of a princess from the scene of her bitter 

defeat, closely followed by her cowering mother. 
| Duncan did not seek to detain her ; his eyes 
| had suddenly fallen upon the golden-haired little 
figure kneeling by Miles Stanton’s chair, 

He reached her side at a single bound, 

“Oh, Madge, my darling, my darling!” he 
cried, snatching her in his arms, and straining 
her to his breast, as be murmured passionate, 
endearing words over her, 

Suddenly he turned to Mr. Stanton, 

“T must explain-~” 

“That is quite unnecessary, Duncan, my /boy;” 
said Mr, Frampton, stepping forward with tears in 
his eyes ; “ Mr, Stanton knows all.” 

Ib never occurred to handsome, impulsive 
Duncan to question what Madge wae doing there. 
He only knew Heaven had restored to him his 
beautiful, idolised child- bride. 

“You will forgive my harshness, won’b you, 
love?” he pleaded, “I will devote my whole 
life to blot out the past. Cau you learn to love 
me, sweetheart, and forget the cloud that has 
drifted between us?” 











She stopped short for want of breath, and f a rosy flush suffused the beautiful flower-like 


face, as Madge shyly lifted her radiantly love- 
lighted blue eyes to his face with a coy glan 
that fairly took his breath away, 

Madge’s golden head nestled closer on his 
breast, and two little white arms, whose touch 
thrilled him through and through, stole round his 
neck—tha‘; was all the answer she made him. 

George Meadows had quietly withdrawn from 
the room ; and while Miles Stanton, witha proudly 
glowing face, went down — the. waiting 
and expectant guests to unfold to them the 
marvellous story, and explain why the marriage 
could not take place, the detective briefly ac- 
quainted Duncan with the wonderful story, 

* T sought aud won you when you were simple 
little Madge Meadows, and now that you area 
wealthy heiress in your own right, you.must not 
love me less, ” 

Madge glanced up into her handsome young 
husband’s face as she whispered, softly,—~ 

‘* Nothing can ever proce, od love, Duncan, 
unless it is to love you more and more.” 

And for answer Duncan clasped the little fairy 
closer in his arms, and kissed the rosy mouth 
over and over again, as he laughingly replied he 
was more fortunate than most fellows, lover 
avd husband all in one, 

The announcement created an immense furore 
among the fiuttering maidens down in the spacious 
reception rooms. Nobody regretted Lena’s down- 
fall, although Miles Stanton carefully kept that 
part of the narrative to himself. 

* Ob, it is just like a romance,” cried Connie 
Bronson, rapturously, “ But still we must not 
be disappointed, girls ; we must have a wedding, 
all the same, Duncan and Madge must be mar- 
ried over again.” 

Everybody was on the tiptoe of expectancy 
to see the beautiful little heroine of a double 
romance, 

Connie Bronson, followed by Mollie, found her 
out at once in the study. 

"Oh, you darling!” cried Connie, laughing 
and crying in one breath, as she bugged and 
kissed Madge rapturouely. ‘And just to think 
you were married all the time—and to Duncan 
too! Above all other fellows in the world, he 
just the one I had — out for you.” 

Duncan was loath to let Madge leave him even 
for a moment. Connie was firm, 

“J shall take her to my room and convert her 
in no time at all into a veritable Cinderella.” 

“She is the pretty young girl that carried me 
from the stone wall, and I have loved: her so 
much ever since, even though I couldn’t 
remember her name!” cried Mollie, clapping 
her hands in the greatest glee, 

In the excitement Lena Stauton shook the 
dust of the Hall for ever from her feet, muttering 
maledictions at ite happy occupants. She had 
taken good care to secure all the valuables that 
she could lay her hands on, which made quite a 
fortune in themselves, and secured her from want 
for life. She was never heard of more, 


” * . * * 


Counie Bronson took Madge to her own room, 
and there the wonderful transformation began. 
She dressed Madge in her own white satin dress, 
twined crimeon passion-roses in her golden curls, 
and clapped her hands at Madge’s wondrous 
beauty, kissing her and petting her by turns. 

“There never was such a@ little fairy of a 
bride!” she cried, exultantly, leading Madge to 
the mirror. ‘True you haven't any diamonds, 
and I haven’s any to lend you ; but who would 
miss such trifles, gazing at such a bewitching, 
blushing face, and eyes bright as siars? Oh, 
won’t everyone envy Duncan, though !” 

“ Please don’t, Connie,” cried Madge “I’m 
so happy, and you are trying to make me vain.” 

A few moments later there was a great hush 
in the rooms below, as Madge entered the room 
leanivg on Duncan’s arm, who looked as happy 
asa king, and Miles Stanton, looking fully ten 
years younger than was his wont, walked proudly 
beside his long-lost daughter. 

Heaven's light never fell on two such supremely 
happy mortals as were Duncan and his bonny 
blushing bride. 

Outside the Hall a motley throng was gather- 
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ing. The story had gone from lip to lip of the 
long-lost heirees and the double romance, 

Cheer after cheer rent the air, and telegraph 
wires were busy with the startling revelations, 

The throng around the Hall pressed forward 
to catch a ce mie the pretty little bride. 
Young girls Sos and cried for very joy. 
Mothers, fathers, and sweethearts fervently 
oried, “ Heaven bless her.” 

All night long the bells rang from the church 
belfry, bonfires were lighted on ail the surround- 
mE nigh 1 th 

night long the youvg péople danced to 
the strains of merry ale, won a night long 
the joy-belle pedled from the turrets of Stanton 
Hall, and they seemed to echo the chorus of the 
people. i 

“Heaven bless sweet little Madge Meadowe, 
the long-lost heiress of Stanton Hall!” 


(THE END.] 








BROTHERS IN ARMS. 


—30:— 
(Continued from page 129.) 
CHAPTER IX. 


"You vile wicked murderer!” Her chest 
heaving, her eyes flashing; her whole frame 
shaking from head to foot, Mrs. Weston stood 
and faced him, ‘‘ I saw what you did—the whole 
bottle ¥ And you knew it was poison. Oh ! you 
wre ” 

“ Are you mad?” Galbraith asked in a husky 
whisper, for he was dreadfully afraid of making 
a noise and attracting some more important 
people to the room. He thought he could tackle 
the housekeeper, as he expressed it—and if not, 
no one would believe her word against his, If 
he could only get rid of this empty bottle in his 
waist-coat pocket there would not be a particle 
of evidence against him; and she might swear 
till she was black in the face that he was the 
guiltiest man alive, and only be laughed at for 
her pains. These thoughts flashed like lightning 
through his brain, as he pointed to the bottle 
still standing on the table, 

“ There’s the bottle, you old blundering fool. 
And I defy you to ae that one particle more 
than six drops haz been emptied out of it!” 

Mca, Weston shook her head, as she laid her 
hand protectingly on Lancelot’s fair bair. He 
Was mags unconecious of all that was going 
on, for at the first shock of surprise he had 
fainted dead away, and there was something 
infinitely pathetic in his powerlessness, 

“You can’t deceive me, sir. I may be » fool, 
but if it hadn't been for me this poor lamb 
would have been murdered this night.”’ 

“Hulloa! What's up!” To the Major's 
utter consternation Lord Colville, who bad come 
home unexpectedly, walked into the room, and 
looked with surprise from his old servant’s stern 
face to that of his agitated guest. “ Who talks 
of murder $” 

‘ “I do, my lord,” cried Mrs. Weston, excitedly. 

That man there,” pointing at the Major with a 
shaking finger, ‘‘ would have given the whole 
bottle of poison to the Captain if I hadn’t dashed 
in and upset it, You can see the stains on the 
sheet.” 

“She's labouring under a delusion, There’s 
the bottle to epeak for itself,” and the Major 
threw back his head haughtily, though he wae in 
the last extremity of fear. it he could only get 
&way— out of the room | 

_“You must be mistaken, Weston,” Lord Col- 
ville said in a puzzled tone, ‘* You talked of the 
bottle being emptied, Your eyes deceived you. 
2 ay quite full, What were you thinking 
. 2 


“That's his deceitfulness, my lord,” rly, 
“ He took this one out of hie pocket, just sn: ma 
see it, and he’s gob the empty one hidden some- 
where about him.” 

The old woman seemed eo sure of her facts, 
and yet Lord Colville could scarcely credit them, 








Of course he was naturally disposed to take 
Galbraith’s part, and to be vexed with Weston 
for bringing such a fearful accusation against an 
officer and gentleman—a gueat in his own house; 
but be happened to notice that the Major's hand 
with which he kept pulling hie moustaches was 
shaking as he never saw a man’s hand shake be- 
fore, and this struck him as unaccountable if he 
were innocent. 

“Ts this true, Galbraith }” he said, gravely. 
“Tf it is false, turn out your pockets, and show 
Weston that she has made an absurd mistake,” 

“That I'll never do,” Galbraith, cried fiercely, 
“What! turn out my pockets like a common 
thief! Pll aee you hanged first !”’ 

Thompson, Colville’s valet, had come 
after hie master, hearing that something was the 
matter, and he was followed by Martin. 

These two men stood in the doorway eagerly 
listening, and presently Mabel Merryweather 
slipped by them into the sick-room Aith no 
thought for her personal ap nee, her hair 
hanging down her back, and a blue wrapper 
thrown carelessly round her. Was Lance worse? 
That was her only thought. 

“T quite understand your feelings, but I am 
afraid 1 must insist,” Lord Colville said slowly. 
“Surely you might sacrifice a few scruples for 
the sake of clearing yourself from an awful 
charge,” 

“Not I,” hotly. 
goes raving 

“Not half so mad as you are,” cried Mra, 
Weston, “That bottie’s in your waistcoad 
pocket, on the right hand eide, as sure as I 
stand here,” she said with a look at the two men- 
servants, who opened their eye? in amazement, at 
last comprehending that murder had been at- 

empted, and in some unaccountable way frustra- 
ted by the energetic housekeeper. 

“You hear that! Only prove to her that that 
pocket is empty, and she shall apologise to you 
on her kueés,” Lord Colville said quietly, but 
with his eyes fixed intently on Galbraith’s 
face. Why was it so ghastly white, and why did 
his dark eyes shrink from meeting his in that 
strange shifty way } 

‘A fig for her apologies!” he said roughly. 
“Bedlam is the only place for her. i've had 
enough of this—-I wish you good-night,” moving 
towards the door, and wondering desperately if 
he would be allowed to pasa through it. 

Lord Colville held up his hand, and in a 


“ Just because au old woman 


moment ibe two men-servants blocked the door- 


way. 

“Excuse me,” he said with cold politeness, 
“but I must know the contents of that pocket 
before you leave the room.” 

Major Galbraith made a step forward with his 
fist clenched, as if he would have knocked the 
Viscount down; but seeing him stand perfectly 
unmoved before him, he apparently changed his 
mind, 

No one can tell what awful thoughts passed 
through his miud at that moment, during that 
dreadful pause, 

The game was up, He had staked his own soul 
on the cast, and lost. There was no hope for 
him in this life—Ida Castieton was lost to him 
for ever—no hope in the life to come because the 
doors of Heaver, would be closed in his face ! 

He gave a contemptuous glance at those around, 
but his expression changed for an instant as his 
eye fell upon the face of his young brother- officer, 
and his lips trembled, Would he forgive him 
when he knew ! 

Suddenly he stretched out hie hand, picked up 
the blue phial, carried it to his lips, and emptied 
it to the laet drop. Then he flung the empiy 
bottle at Lord Colville’s feet. 

“ Now, are you content?” he said, contemptu- 
ously. “You've driven me to this by your 
insults. When I am dead and out of the way, 
you can slander me es much as you like. How 
dari the room is!” 

He spread out his hands as if to feel his way, 
and stumbled to a sofa. As he sank down 
limply on to its cushions his face was livid, 

** Quick! send for Dr. Manning. Take the 
cart aud bring him back with you,” Lord Colville 
called out to his man, as he hurried forward to 





support Galbraich’s sinking form, 


As the Majors head fell forward on his 
shoulder, he saw that all was over. ~ 

A rigidity as of stone cettled on his handsome 
features, and the man whose passions had raged 
with so fierce a flan:e only a few minutes before, 
died the death that he had prepared for his 
friend, 

And as his body slipped to one side the empty 
bottle, which was the chief evidence of his guilt, 
rolled down upon the floor. 

Lord Colville’s eyes ret Mrs. Weston’s. 

It was true, then, this atory of attempted 
murder? He was not dreaming, and Galbraith 
had died with this awful sin upon his soul! 

Mabel came forward wringing her bands. 

‘*Can nothing be done?” she asked, trem- 
blingly. 

“Don't think of this,” Lord Colville said, 
kindly, but with some agitation, for he was very 
much upset; “only be thankful your brother 
was saved--saved from being poisoned! It was 
old Weaton that saved him,” he added, 

“But who could have wished to poison hica 1” 
in amazement. “ Not,”—her voice sinking to 





whisper“ Not Major Ga braith !” 

| Lord Colville shuddered as he laid the dead 

{| man’s head back on the cushions. 

| * Martin,” he said, in a low hushed voice, “ we 
must wheel this sofa out into another room ; the 

shock might do for Captain Merryweather.” 

Whilst they were taking the sofa out slowly 
and reverently, Mabel flung her arms round 
Weston’s neck, and sobbed out her gratitude and 
her horror incoherently. 

The housekeeper patted her hair and said, 
with a certain amount of pride,-— 

“TY was right, you see, my dear, though you 
was all so set against it?” 

“TE it hadn’t been for you I should have ijost 
him !” with a sob. 

“You owe me no thanis for that, miss,” Mrs, 
Weston said, with tears in her eyes, “for I'm 
that fond of him I could have died for him.” 

a“ * te 


The Rev. Stephen Galbraith came over the 
next morning, for Lady Colville had sent the 
carriage to fetch him. 

The Viscount broke the news of his son's death 
to the old man, and thought it only right to tell 
him how he died, and the reason why ; but he 
assured him that the whole affair should be 
hushed up as far as they could, aud that none of 
the.outeide world should know more than that 
hie death was sudden and unexpected. 

The name of Galbraith was saved from the 
shame of the gallowe, but the old man’s heart 
was broken, 

There was an inquest, of course, sod though 
no motive was aseigned for the deed, ib was 
proved by’several witnesses that Major Galbraith 
had committed suicide in his brother-officer’s 
room ; and, to the clergycaan, that seemed an 
unforgivable sin, worse than any other, because 
there could be no repentance. 

The affair was wrapt in a cloud of mystery, 
and the whole neighbourhood talked of it for 
more than the traditional nine days. 

The morning after the tragedy was calm and 
bright, as Ida Castleton rode through the leafy 
lanes to ask after Lancelot Merryweather. Al! 
night long she had been oppressed by a feariu! 
presentiment, for which she could not account. 
There had been a storm ‘n the night, bub ghe 
had resolved that if id sil poured in torrents 
ahe would ride off to the Park as soon as she 
decently could, in order to relieve her mind. 
The sun was shining gloriously on the wide 
expanse of beautifully cultivated gardens; but 
what was this ? 

Every blind was down, though the house was 
in shadow. A weird stillness hung over the 
whole place—a silence as of the grave, and a 
sudden awful chi!! fell on the poor girl’s heart. 
Was Lance dead! She must know the truth at 
once, she could not live & moment longer in this 
agonising doubt. She jumped to the ground, 
without waiting for anyone to come and hold her 
horse, and tumbled up the wide steps as if half- 
intoxicated by her fears. 

Mabel, coming out of the treakfast-room look- 
ing white and heavy-eyed after the horrors of the 
night, caught sight of Ida and croseed the hall 
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to meet her with outstretched arms, and a 
murmur of sympathy. 

Lady Colville had told her several days before 
that Major Galbraith was engaged to Miss Castle- 
ton, eo that she supposed that his death must be 
au awful blow to her, ond her heart was full of 
pity for her. 

“May, it isotp true? Tell me it isn’t true!” 
she gasped ovt as she clung to her, trembling 
from head to foot. . 

“T am so sorry for you,” was the only answer 
~—no couifort to her quivering heart. 

“But he isn't dead—not dead!” insistently 
starivg into her blue eyes, as if ehe would wrench 
s denial from their depths, 

‘Jt was all over in a minute,” in a low voice, 
trying to lead her to a sofa, and wondering how 
iuch she ought to teil. 

* Bat he was better yesterdsy—that old woman 
said sv,” clutching hold of Mabel’s shoulder, as 
if fighting against this truth which would so 
overwhelm her, 

“Better?” looking slightly puzzled. “He 
was quite well.” 

“Lance quite well!” 
you are dreaming.” 

“T wasn’t talking of Lance,” Mabel began, 

‘* Not talking of bim! ” with a gasp—‘‘ then he 
isn’t dead—-not dead at ail!” 

“No, thank Heaven ! he is still here with us,” 

“Oh, why did you frighten me so!” sinking 
down on the sofa os her knees gave way, and 
bursting into ungovernable tears. 

‘*] thought, perbaps, you had heard that 
Major Galbraith--—” 

She began gently. No answer. Lance was 
alive--thav was all Ida could take in at the 
moment. 

“T was talking of the Major,” she said again. 

“ Anything happened to him +” without much 
interest in the tone, as she tried to gulp down 
her tears, 

“ He died last’ night.” 

Ida started violently. 

“Good gracious ! how appalling! Oh, May, 
what a fearful thing! There were all our. fears 
hanging on Lance—no thoughts to spare: for 
Majer Galbraith—-and he is taken!” in an awe- 
struck voice, ‘aud the other left,” 

She sat staring at the marble-flooring without 
@ question to ask about the details, whilst 
Mabel watched her in amazement. 

“You tonst have cared for him a little, if you 
were going to marry him,” she broke out impul- 
sively. 

“Marry him!” her eyes opening in horror, 
“I would rather have died |” 

So Mabel knew the truth at last. 


a me ” * 2 


About two months later Lancelot Merry- 
weather rode off to the Hall one bright November 
day, to return thanks for kind inquiries in person. 

He folt nearly as strong as ever, for his health 
mended rapidly when Major Galbraith was no 
longer there to keep him awake night after night 
with torturing allusions to his approaching 
marriage ; aod his heard was bounding with 
renewed hope 

Presently lie caught sight of Ida standing by a 
hedge picking some trails of red leaves. He was 
off hie horse in a moment. She looked up in 
surprise, and ber lovely face flushed with delight. 

“I have come to bring you all that is left of 
ne,” he said humbly. “ Will you have it?” 

What she auawered Le never remembered, but 
the next moment she was in his eager arms, and 
all doubt was at rest for ever. 


{Ta8 END.]} 


incredulously, ‘Oh, 








Many beetles are possessed of & phenomenal 
strength, as most boys are aware who have at- 
tempted to retain a common cockchafer in their 
hands, In ‘act experiments have been made 
with regard to the strength of the inzect, and it 
has been found that. it can draw fourteen times 
its own weight. From this it is proved that it is 
comparatively fer stronger than the horse, which 
has the utmost difficulty in drawing its own 
weight as a “ dead load,” 
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FACETIA. 


CuarLEes: “Misa Spindle has pretty teeth, 
hasn’t she?” Maude (spitefully); “Yes, and 
quite inexpensive ones, too.” 

Mars. pE Fap (in a bric-a-brac shop): “ You 
have a beautiful collection of antiques here.” 
New Boy: “Yes’m; we have all the latest 
novelties,” 

Jack: “ What a fine collection of stuffed birds 
you have.” Will: ‘*‘ Yes; I am ratber proud of 
it, as it cost me nothing. I took the birds from 
my daughter's discarded bats.” 

Mrs. Urron: ‘Seems to me your husband is 
becoming very absent-minded,” Mrs. Downton : 
“Indeed he is, Why, last night he forgot to go 
to his club.” 

Lona-wamep Visrrox (entering timidly) : 
“What will you give me for my last poem?” 
The Editor (inspired with a sudden hope) : “ Ten 
shillings if you will guarantee that it will be your 
last.” 

“Do you keep a good cure for corns?” 
Assistant : '‘ Yes, sir; here you have an excel- 
lent preparation. One of my customers has been 
using ic for the last fourteen years with the best 
results.” 

‘How do you know that.De Vere is not in 
love with Mabel Sweetbriar?’ ‘Because I 
heard him tell her the other evening when they 
came from church that he knew of ashort cut 
home.” 

Binco: “ What on earth did you do with thar 
plece of blotting-paper I had?” Mrs. Bingo: 
“There itis, right under your nose.” Bingo: 
* Just like you, to put a thing where a man 
would never think of looking for it!” 

Fatusn: “ You children turn up your noses 
at everything on the table, When I wasa boy I 
was gladto get enough dry bread to eat.” 
Tommy: “I say, pa, you're having a much better 
time of it now you are living with us, ain’tyow ?” 

Tux boss told Pat to paint a sign ovér the 
shaft, politely warning strangers of the danger. 
Pat thought it out carefully, and then painted on 
the fence in bright vermillion letters : “Strangers 
will plaze not fall down the shaft,” 

* Axp the priconer, when arrested, was dis- 
guised as a woman ’” said the magistrate, Police- 
man; * Yes, sir.” “ How did you discover his 
identity }"” “We told him his hat wasn’t on 
straigh), and he wouldn’t pay avy attention to 
us. ” 


Mrstaxss (midnight): “I don’t intend to come, 
downstsira to let you ia this time of night 
again.’ New Gir) (reassuringly): “You won't 
have to mum. One of me ‘riends took an.im- 
pression of your lock, and he’s making a nice key 
for me,” 

Sracacime AuTHor: “ You aay my book won't 
dot” Publisher: “No, sir. It’s, too old- 
fashioned.” Struggling Author: ‘ How ‘old- 
fashioned }’” Publisher: “ Your plot isa plot, 
your characters have characteristics, and when 
they talk they say something.” 

On reachiog a certain spot In the Alps, the 
driver turned round on his seat, and observed to 
the passengers: “From this point the road: fs 
only acceasible to mules and donkeys; I must 
therefore ask the gentlemen to get out and pro- 
ceed on foot.” 

Doctor: “I would advise you, dear madam, 
to take frequent baths, plenty of fresh air, and 
dress in cdol gowns.” Husband (an hour later): 
** What did the doctor say?” “ He said I ought 
to go to a watering-place, avd afterwards to the 
mountains, and to get some new light gowns st 
once,” 

A very peat repartee was that made by 4 poor 
old Irishmev, who, with ao old and battered 
cornet, was making vight hideous ia a quiet 
Edinburgh equare. A smart young “guardian of 
the peace” stepped up to him, and, in a very 
peremptory toue, said: ‘' Come, come, now, my 
mau! you must stop that, or accompany me,” 
“ Wid all the pleasure in loife, sorr,” replied Pat. 
“ What are ye goin’ to sing?” 





He: “I never saw anything like this tide. 
Here I’ve been pulling steadily for ten minutes, 
and we don’t seem to bave moved a foot.” She 
(after a pause): “Oh, Mr. Stroker, I’ve just 
thought of something! The anchor fell over- 
board 8 while ago, and I forgot te tell you. Do 
i eaprors is could have caught on some- 
t ng ” 


“Mn, Coamaay,” said a solemn-looking indi- 
vidual, rising in the background of a Yecent 
assemblage, “so much has been said, and so well 
said, that I do not know whether I can add any- 
thing to the discussion. I rise, simply to give 
utterance to two thoughts which have been 
borne in upon me—but—but—they have elipped 
my mind,” 

Mrs, Newsapy (bouncing in): “ There, Tara 
never going te buy another pound of meat from 
that butcher as long as I live, so there!” Mr. 


| Newbaby: ‘ What’s wrong now?” Mrs. New- 


baby : '* Well, 1 just stepped in to have the baby 
weighed, and ashe ool hint he said : “Bones 
and all, madam, eight pounds, Shall I take out 
the bones ?” 

Hvssanp (returning to-Grand Stand from Pad- 
dock): “ Confoundit ! The horse we came down 
here especially to seevhas been scratched—it will 
not run.” Wife (her first appearance): ‘* Will 
not run it on account of a mére ecratch? How 
aggravating | Why don't they put a piece of 
court plaster on it, and I'll warrant the horse 
will be as good as ever |” ' 

Ir was Blinkins’ wedding-day, and “he was 
teasing his young brother-in-law. “ Well, John- 
nie,” he said soleranly, ‘I’m going to take your 
sister nway and have her all to myself, where you 
won’t see her any more.” ‘No! Really, ate 
you?” said the boy, curiously. “Yes, £ am. 
What do’ you think of it?” ‘Nothin’ T ex- 
pect I can stand itif you can.” oor eae 

Joun (sheepishly) ; “I—La’pose you'll be gtttin’ 
married some time.” Betty (with a frightened 
air): “Ob, I—I guess not.” “ Mebby ;. I'll git 
married some time.” “ Mebby!” ‘Mebby, we 
might both git married at the same time.” 
“ Wouldn’t it be awful, John, if the minister 
should make a mistake an’ marry us to gach 
other?” ‘I—Ishoudn’t mind,” ™No—neither 
should I,” as 

Rouson: * You look very ill, old. » What's 
the matter +” Oraik; ‘‘1 called on Misa Rose- 
bud last night, and no sooner‘had J, entered the 
drawing-room than her mother appeared and 
wanted to know my intentions.” “That. must 
have been. rather embarrassing,” “Yes. But 
that was not the worst. Jus!.as the old lady 
fisished speaking Miss Rosebud shouted down the 
stairs; ‘ Mamma, mamma, he ien’t the one!’” 

Scene: Oxford-street ;\ time, midday, ..Two 
tall and styliehly-dressed ladies, with the régula- 
tion puff sleeves ; between them a short youug 
man. A crossing-sweeper begs a penny ‘of him, 
but is eharply refused, The crossing-sweeper re- 
torta by shouting in a loud voice to his pal, a 
bootblack, the following: “I say, Bill! there 
ain’t much ’am atween that there sandwich, is 
ther?” Collapse of short young man, 

* Preacusrn: “ Young men should never go to’a 
place where they would not ‘take their sisters.’ Is 
there a young rian in this place who thinks he 
may wiely break this wise rule?” Young man 
waiee the gallery stands up, Preacher: “ And 
what is the place, my young friend, which you 
think yourself justified in visiting, and yet to 
which you would’ not think taking your 
ister $” Young Man: “The batbet’s shop, 
eir.” - 

A yvouna farmer from Lanarkehire, who had 
leacome a benedick recently, took his spouse to 
London on their honeymoon trip. One night 
they went to the theatre. ‘I see,” said the 
bridegroom, consulting one of the large posters 
displayed outsitle the theatre before entering, 
“that there’aa guid wheen different kind 0’ seats. 
There’s pit and stalls and dress cirele, and family 
elrcle and gallery, Which should we haze, 
Maggie!” “Weel, Jamie,” replied the buxom 
bride, with a becoming blush, “ seein’ that ‘we're 
marrit noo, maybe it wad be mair proper” to sit 
in the fam’ly circle.” e 
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Tas Duke and Duchess of Teck are to be 
guests at York Cottage for a week or two this 
month. 

Tv is now understood that the marriage of 
Princess Alexandra of Coburg with. Prince 
Ernest of Hohenlohé-Langenburg will not take 
place until next June, In that case the Queen 
would not be present at the wedding. 

Tue Prince of Wales will be away from Sand-' 
ringham for ten days, visiting the Queen at 
Windsor Castle, and the Duke and Duchess of 
* Devonshire at Chatsworth, There will then be 
another large party at Sandringham from 
November 23rd to December 2ad, when the 
Prince goes to Lowther, on visit to Lord and 
Lady Lonsdale. 

THe infant King of Spain recently sent the 
Fope a formal letter, the first he had ever 
written, It was in answer toa letter the Pope 
had sent the little King on bis first Communion, 
and except for one correction made by the 
Queen Regent-—the change of a small letter to 
& capital—it was:sent-as written, 

Tue Duke and Duchess of York will reside 
principally ab York. Cottage, Sandringham, until 
the end of January. Their Royal Highnesses 
are to visit Lord and Lady Albemarle at Quiden- 
bam, and Lord ami Lady Amherst of Hackney, 
ab Didlington Hall, Norfolk, this month. The 
Duke and Duchess will also spend a few days as 
guests of the Queen} when the Court is at 
Windsor. 

THE Princess, of Wales is sure to be quite 
happy now, for she will have all three of her 
grandchildren with her in her beloved home, 
Little Prince Edward is just able to toddle round 
the walks where his father played as a baby-lad, 
and with him. and little Ladies .Alexandra 
and Maud Duff the Princesa of Wales will doubt- 
leas spend most wee spare tire The elder of 
the Duchess of Fifée’s children ha never lost her 
hold upon her roma’s affections, although 
the baby Prince now occupies a very large ahare 
of them. 

THere was'a round of family entertainments 
during the last week of the atay of the Prin- 
cess of Wales and. the .Dowager-iimpress of 
Russia at. Bernstorff. ‘Dinners were given by 
the Crown Prince and Crown Princees at Char- 


lottenlund, ‘and by Prince atid: Princess Walde- | 


mar ab the Yellow Palade in Copenhagen, and 
there were some large banquets 
King and Queen at Bernstorff. ‘The Princess 
and her daughters have several times visited the 


Royal Theatre at corer bears 
of the itfant daughter of Prince and Prin 


2 


Waldemar took, plece in the dining-room of their | 
villa near. Bernetorif, the Princesse de Joinville | 


being ‘thé godmother, and there was ‘a large 
luncheon’ after, the esremony. 

Amona the things prepared for the Czaritea’s 
child are bath mantles of white flannel, doubled, 
fniehed with hoods and eilk tassele, Further, 
little satin-lined’ kid shoes, with lace trimming 
and swansdown, are ready for use, The cloaks 
are. wonderfully: beautiful specimens .of.. their 
kind, some in white Ottomane, quilted’ with 
eider-down ; in ‘addition, large capes of Thibet 
goatskins, and others in white cashmere, worked 


fo voluminous wreathe of lity-of-the-valley on a. 


ground of Valenciennes lace, bordered with 
ormine—a special wish of the Czari(ea—fascinating 
little hoods, with ostrich feathers, completing 
these costumes. In conclusion, the Imperial 
baby is provided with short mantles, coachmen’s 
collars, and Thibet goatekins, turned up chinchilla, 
sable and sealskin, There are a fumbee of long 


robes of white velvet, open in the front in the | 


inauuer of the Russian or peasant’s blouse, 
trimmed with fur, and large sleeves, showing 
true Parisian chic, Besides these, there aro 
- dresses of batiste and Valenciennes lace, many 


of pique, with Irish and guipure lace, lined 


with satin, finishing the trousseau, nob to men- 
tion American dresses, charmingly made with- 
out waists ard of Lnglish materials, soft 
and light as feathers, with yokes, collars, and 
neertions, d 


moving west an hour. earlier. 


iven by. the | 


The christening | 





STATISTICS. 


Tue skelcton of an average whale ia said to 
weigh no less than 50,000 lbs, 

A NEEDLE factory in Redditch, England, makes 
70,000,000 neecties every. week. 

Tag amount of air that.a man will inhale in 
twenty-four houre will fill eeventy-eight hogs 
heads, and weigh fifty-three pounds. 

Tr is estimated that two years are required for 
the Gulf Stream water to travel from I'lorida to 
the coast of Norway. 

From eight in the morning to eight in the 
evening 19,000 persons are travelling every hour 
between the Marble Archand the Mansion House, 
The current moving towards the City reaches 
its highest point—11,000—at two c’clock ; that 
‘A curious fatt is 
that there is not, as was supposed, a greater 
current into town in the morning and a return 
current in the evening ; bub that the motion is 
nearly the same in both directions, The persons 
who travel on foot are twice as many as those 
who ride, 





GEMS, 


Death and to-morrow are never here—they 
are either not come or gone, 

PreJvvice is never easy unless it can pass it- 
self off for reason, 

Fortuns does not change men, it unmasks 
them. : 

StanDER is the revenge of a coward, and dis- 
simoulation his defence. 

Tere isan oblique way in reproof which 
takes off the sharpness of it, 

It should be remembered that in character, in 
atyle, in all things, the supreme excellence is eim- 
plicity. 

Fase happiness is like false money ; it passes 
for atime, as well as the true, but when it is 
brought to the touch we find the lightness and 
alloy, and feel the loss. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


Work Wueat Greus —Two. eggs, one-half 
pint of milk, one tablespoonful of melted butter, 
one teaspoonful of salt, one and one-half cups of 
whole meal flour; otwor téaspoonfuls of baking 
powder. Mix the flour and baking powder to- 
gether, stir in the melted butter and the milk 
and then the eggs, well beaten, .Beat the whole 
until light and foamy, ‘and nearly fill the gem- 
pan, which should be hot and. well buttered. 
Bake thirty minutes, 

Tomato Satan,-—-Peel foug solid tomatoes and 
place them on ice, cold, cut into slices 
half an inch thick, remove the seeds and place 
the slices on Iettuce lebves, otie Overlapping the 
other. Into a bowl pat one teaspoonful dry 
bread crumbs or cracker crumbs, add half a tea- 
spoonful of salt, dash of pepper, and half a 
clove of garlic, Rub this weil together ; add one 
tablespoonful of tarragon vinegar, half a teaspoon- 
ful of sugar, and four tablespoonfuls of oil, 
and pour over the tomatoes, 

Sweer Fra@ Swsermwgars.—Wash and slice 
the roots fine, then’ place them in a pan with 
enough cold water to over, arid: slowly heat until 
the water boils, If the candy is tobe used as a 
sweetmeat rather than a medicine the roots 
should be treated four or five times in this way, 
each time pouring off the water, To each two 
cupfuls of the boiled roots add a cupful and a 
helf of white sugar, then water sufficient to cover 
them, and ‘allow the whole to simmer on the 
stove slowly till, the water has quite boiled 
away. ar on buttered plate, aud stir fre- 
uently until dry, Put in jelly tumblers or 


} glass jars, 


Mix” 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


AN artisan of Brussels has invented a revolver 
that shoots seven times a second, 

Tue crocodile will sometimes go without food 
fora year. Upon waking up from 4 nap of this 
duration he is something to be avoided. 

Over four hundred diamonds are known to 
have been recovered from the ruins of Babylon. 
Many are uncut, but most are polished on one o1 
two sides only, 

Tus clock of the Emperor William Memorial 
Church, just opened, is the st in Berlin, the 
dials being about 30 ft. in diameter, and the lovg 
hand about 40 ft. in length. 

A system of treating iron ore by electricity has 
been discovered by a Swedish scientist. He 
Claims that by his method the ore can be con- 
verted into steel at one-fourth the usual cost, 

Tr is certain that the elephant, the rhinoceros, 
the bear, the hyena, and other wild animals 
were ab one time common in this country. 
Several bones of these animals have been found 
in Kent’s Cavern, about a mile from Torquay. 

In @ pasture near Grafenberg, Bavaria, thera is 
a large flat boulder, lying prone upon the groune 
in euch @ manner that the smooth surface forms 
a‘splendid dancing floor. It is locally known a 
the Teufelstich, or devil’s table, 2nd tradition 
says that in ancient times his satanic majesty and 
a large concourse of impa often danced upon it 
from midnight until morning, 

Tr is stated by hospital surgeons and superin- 
tendents that tea drunkenness is alarmingly 
common ; so much, indeed, as to require special 
attention and treatment, Ter per cent. of the 
patients at certain dispensaries are sufferera from 
this difficulty. It'was formerly supposed that 
women were the principal victims of this malady, 
but Jatterly men: have been. observed as being 
affected quiteas much, The chief food and drink 
of some of the workers in sweat shops is strong 
tea. The teapot is always in evidence, and is 
resorted to whenever the craving for drink be- 
comes unbearable, 

THERE are two sorts of tattooing in use smong 
the womén'of the Congo. One is co.amon to alk 
the members of the same tribe, and indicates the 
origin’ and birthplace of the subject. It is an 
infallible and perpetual certificate of birth and 
nationality. The other sort of tattooing ie simply 
fantaey‘aud coquetry. But among certain tribes 
there is a third kind, The women record upon 
their “bodlies the epochs of their existence. A 
horizontal line marks marriage, oblique lines the 
birth of children, » vertical line weaning, another 
line change of residence. Thus the autobiography 
of the woman is written upon her person and, 
regarded with pride if itis full of events. 

Ong of the most curious native customs of 
India ig thet of making eand pictures, or ‘sand 

inting,” as it ie often called. Ib is generally 

one. on festal days in front of both houses and 
temples, and has a religious significance, The 
sand, which is prepared and sold by the natives 
of the Deccan, is white, red, black, blue, orange, 


and parple, | A woman, who bas observed. cértain 


preliminary ceremonies, takes the sand im her 
hand, and allowing it to trickle out as she moves 
her arms forms upon the prepared ground in 
front of the door curious coloured designs, in- 
closed with a border and representing human 
figures, crosses, semi-circles, or birds, 

Amona the novelties in inventions it is an- 
nounced that a man hae constructed a vehicle 
that goes equally wel! on land and water. It is 
said to be capable of a speed of « hundred miles 
an hour on a good highway, and two-thirds of 
that distance on water. Specially constructed 
roads at least fifty feeb in length would be re- 
quired, and the surface must be very Jevel and 
smooth. Curves are an inconvenience, although 
if very long and not at all abrupt they might be 
tolerated. This conveyance would certainly be a 
novel eight charging along at the rate of a hun- 
dred wtles an hour on land, then plunging eud- 
denly into the water and driving through ai a 
speed hitherto unknown to ocean racers, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


eee 


RovaL Bmo.—We have not the information asked 
for. 


Eumiz.—Ea between meals is injurious, save when 
the ordinary m are too fur apart. 


Eva.—Oenuine cashmere wool is the tleece of « amall 
goat which is found in the Himalaya mountaina. 


A.zc.—-There is probably no way except to go into a 
brewery and learn the bus’ a by working there. 

Cuarue.—-The treatment you receive entirely de- 
pends under what description of captain you servo. 

Ewenoeric.-You could not possibly make one at 
home ; it would be sheer waste of time and trouble to 
ary. 

Constant Reaper (A. W.).—The key must be given 


p before treive o'clock on the day on which notice 
e xpires. 


Restiess.— We could not aay we think your chance of 
a & good one; the climate is the best of the 


Acats ~Botremets are email and dainty dishes 
— a een the chief ones at table; in other words, 
side 108. 


Hat.--Holian harps sre not on sale, but you would 
have no difficulty in getting a cabinet maker to con- 
struct one for you. 


| 

| 
M W —-Dogs kept exclusively for guiding blind a | 

sons, or for tending sheep ona farm, or by shi 

are exempt from taxation. "y 


Poor Wowas.—Admission to the hospital for con- 
eumption at Brompton its obtained by a letter of 
recommmendation from a subscriber. 


Ancnir.—A clerk should be a good writer, of course, 
able also to phrase letters properly on spur of the 
moment, and have a lithe book-keeping. 

Avxious.~ Situations such as you have in view are 
always given os matter of favour, either to old servants 
of the family or to persons intluentially recommended. 


Amepition.——Unlese a player can at once obtain a 
commanding position on the stage his life is one of 
drudgery, diss ppointment, and everlasting annoyance, 


Rornrnrorp.— Without documentary or other evi- 
lence to prove a claim to the property it would be 
uscless throwing money away in endeavouring to 
page it. 


B.—The soctety’s rules must provide for disputes 

re ween the society and nt omy and the non-payment 

vf contributions fall under the rules; a e union 
cannot aue tn court. 


Harp Wonars.—Let {t be a good one with long even 
hair, and see that the whitewash bas a fair proportion 
f aixe or buttermilk or boiled rice flour im order to give 
it gorse consistence. 


Svsan.—To remove mildew, soap the part, rubin sowe 
oxalic acid iu powder (from a chemist), and lay out to 
bleacb for some hours, then ringe, aud repeat treatment 
until atain disappears 


Ovriovs.— Vaccination is inoculation of matter from 
the cow which infects the patient with what is termed 
the cow pox, and this operation eradicates the seeds of 
the smal’ pox or raitigates its virulency. 


ADELIY 8, ~Many first-rate singers have toaiotained 
their pow: ors for a length of time merely from nursing 
the voice, while others, with a more powerful organ, 
have ‘goon lost it by injudicious exertion. 


Ina.—The heliotrope takes ite name from twWo Greek 
words signifying “to turn towards the sun.” There 
are several flowers of this family, which, during the 
Ee turn their faces to follow tae course of the sun. 


Lraic,.—Oourtesy recjairee that in pasaing a lady who 
ac Senet one gentieman, the other who does not 
know her must also lift his hat in token of respect to 

woman who merits the respect of his companion. 


Uspxcipep,— it depends on circumstances, If you 
could do better for thera by staylog away, it t be 
wise to do so. That is a matter for you to for 
yourself, as you know the circumstances better than 
any one else, 





Araietic.—Dumb-bells are excellent things for deve- 
»yping the candies end strengthening the nerves. They 
shor 1ld, however, at first, be used with moderation, 
md be light ones; eight pounds the couple is quite 
weight enough. 


An ee Morasn.—Yours ts certainly a sad case. 
Tho only way your son cap be made to support you ts 
by your app sing to the parish - relief, when the 
vathorities will endeavour to find him and force him 
to contribute. Otherwise you cannot make him do so, 


J, F.—We would not advise you to go out with 

it! tters ot re scommend: ation to parties likely to know 
where labour w 2 urs ia in demand; the latest 
‘information r nate state of the colony can be had 
rratis from the G yvertiment Emigrants’ Information 
Office, 31, Broadway, London, 8.W. 

Anwice.—It is best to use hard ones, which peel ~~ 
core, and cut into very thin slices, and for eight poun 
of the fruit use eight pounds of sugar, the juice of — 
fresh lemons, _ of water, and half a pound of 
ginger root sliced thi The lemon rinds shonld be cu 


IMPORTANT TO NEWSAGENTS. 


The Trade are reminded that the LONDON READER is now supplied 
on SALE or RETURN. Such returns to be made WITHIN THREE WEEKS 
OF DATE OF PUBLICATION. ‘This does not ‘apply bed the Christmas Namber. 





CHRISTMAS DOUBLE NUMBER OF THE . LONDON READER. “ty 
Ba liodaead S nabminlecrtoaians 


e® On NOVEMBER 26th, wire No. 1701, wrt Be Pvatisnep our oes OS CHRISTMAS NUMBER, 


OONTAINING THE CRARMLNG COMPLETE STORY, FULL OF (INTEREST, 


J Saw Three Ships Come 
Sailing In. 


A NEW SERIAL STORY ALSO communes IN’ THIS NUMBER. 


With Attractive Poetry, Seasonable Paragraphs, and a Fund of Witty and Humorous 
Gatherings, im addition to the Ordinary Attractiong. 
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x OLD BRIDLE PATH. Daxavrot.y Sav. —Proposals of ma: are made in 
oat u: | various ways, and he must be dull who cannot 
Warne the sunshine of the meadows | der his sand, heart and fortune without fn- 
Skirts the forest's leafy edge, | structed by another. But if you be very bashful, offer 
Ani the sunlight with ledge ows | yourself by letter, and give utterance to your senti- 
wea ‘he few dey toe ments in the simplest possi 
ere the mose-girt water s 
Round about the limpid supe | ¥. — ter fr ante. - cots om en 
There the bridie path emerges | ene pins of wa a Shoah the 
From the woodland dim and cool, ounoes of treacle. the mixture — 
room, or sowk biotting ema peper will #2 8 solution of sugar of 
Fondest of the memories golden lead, sweetened with on plates about 
Soenmused Bee Oe ee er | the room. 
Hwoetes memortes olden Iyerenesr nahin best 
Oft recurring o'er and o'er, ~ = 2 ce Ra 
ep nogewe Sy wer yg | dwellings tt would be better for all ite inmates, so 
Of the path beside the pool, { as health and spirits are concerned, yop yh 
Winding with sweet indirection | house is apt to make its ocoupants dull and depressed. 
From the woodland dim and cool Espectally where there are should be 
One by one the cattle wandered tree to brighten 
Down the path into the wood, Lover or tas “Lonpon Reapex.” — There are 
While I lingered long and pondered caustics and other means of doiug this, but they are 
{n delicious solitude ; irritating to the skin. A pair of very fine tweezers and 
Dreaming, dreaming, idly dreaming, patience will be found the most efficacious. It may be 
Of the future yet to be, n to pull the hairs out half-erdesmn Seuss, 06 
be ~* the forest — soeming they grow ugain, but persistency. will win in the 
ull of mystery to | long run. 
Oft with furtive steps I i Bavenres~2> extract spots from or 
Down the path until I came woollen ¢ ith amotve place of pearia: "of size 
To the poplar tree indentured of a pea, in a teacupful of warm water ; pour some 
With the letters of my name ; of the solution on the grease and rub it hard 
And sometimes, strane sounds discerning with a clean brush, or woollen c until it ta nearly 
From the duskter depths of green, dry. Asa result you will find the carpet or garment 1: 
Quickly found myself returning clean as ever, } 
To the friendly sunlight’s sheen. A. PB. N.—No enptain of a steamer hes power to Led 
deaper e or sn. engineers ; ma 
oe Gog, 5 sentent of | ching ho oll or ult or offence, and report him 
Tul 1 found myself galt a it ¢ desirable to the nearest British Son bs 
Of the forost’s mystic lore. 2 es yen Cae by the pry home Lota 
Sometimes too, I fancted, semasing, pe Bene id * ion See py 25 ohn 
That an Indtan warrior bold ona ee: 
bar, Moyes = Sh my ery working is there, 
oodland's deepest fold. Haw.—Boll together « pint of oresm or rich milk 
and two tablespoonfuls augar;. when nearly coo! 
ae the days of eye have vanished, | flavour with vanilla, acd add half a box of gelatine 
Gone my b hopes and fears, | which bas been ved in a cup of water ; also add 
And the boyieb fancies banished the yolk of four eggs wel) beaten and two sticks of 
By the sober atter years ; chocolate which have been dissolved in a little hot 
But eet pap een cluster water, When it has become quite cold, stir in a pint «f 
Round my retrospective moods | @ whith has been whipped to s 
Than the old stream's dappled lustre 9 mead and until wanted. 


And the old path the woods. 


Ory the mee tows ah ibe 
mea s 2 verge ; 
stil I find the sunlight fashing 
Where the lights and shadows merge ; 
And again I tread the winding, 





Your Lowpos Rzapra, Post-free. Three-halfpencs 
Weekly ; or Quarterly, One Shilling and Bightpence. 
ase Toon Mestame, Bases ont Veanniyy qe i pm, 


MS rte ae end may be had of 
ut the name no longer & gan 
On the poplar grey with NOTION. —Part 411, Now Renin yates Segeney Be 
free, Rightpence, Also Voi f io , 
Little dreamed I that the ma a 6 , 
Ot my childhood’s days 
Waa the symbol of life’ —_ hess | ‘Saxe INDEX ro Vor. LXV. is Now Ready; Price On 
When the child was older grown. | Penny, post-tree, Throe-halfpunce. 


Still the stream of yey 
‘To the place where oft I s | gg Act Act, Levers to af Anpasssen To Tm Rprton oF 
Where the bridle path emerges Tam Lowpom Reaves, 884, Strand, W.0, 
From the shadows of the wood. 
J. F. G. Seta & 


Oxzorarra.—If one fs a guest at a friend's house 
a duty to conform his or her conduct aa uearly 








rato as thin and long strips as possible. Put wll in the 
preserving kettle, and boil slowly for at least an hour. 


it fs 
as Hs 
site wee 5 res of the family. Give them mo un- 
scensary tro and be prompt to aid them in the 
civilities of the table. 


| 
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